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Fic. 5.—THE GATEWAY, QUEEN's COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Nicholas Hawksmoor 
BY H. AVRAY TIPPING, M.A., F.S.A. 
Part II 


pendent work—at Greenwich he was only assist- 

ant surveyor, and both Wren and Vanbrugh 
were his superiors—is mostly found at Oxford colleges 
and London churches. At Queen’s we believe him to 
have been acting independently, if not for the 1692 
library, at least for the buildings of which Provost 
Lancaster laid the first stone in 1710. The new hall 
was first used in 1715, but the buildings were still in- 


, Gguend from Easton Neston, Hawksmoor’s inde- 





* A lecture delivered to the members of the London Society 


on Friday, 18 February. 


complete when Lancaster died in the following year. 
We do not know the exact date of the existing cloister 
that connects the east and west buildings and screens 
the first quadrangle from the High Street, but it may 
date from a little before or a little after Lancaster’s 
death. The leading master masons at Oxford at this 
time were the Townsends, who not only were em- 
ployed by College authorities as at Queen’s and All 
Souls, but constructed much of the Office court at 
Blenheim between 1708 and 1711. The father was 
Mayor of Oxford in 1721 ; the son learnt architectural 
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drawing and could copy, in meritorious but heavy- 
handed manner, the designs of architects. He even 
grew to consider himself competent to improve upon 
Hawksmoor, for in August 1733 he wrote to the 
then Provost of Queen’s that he was making some 
alteration in the design of the cupola-mounted entrance 
which he was then engaged on building. Whether 
till then there had been a simpler entrance in the 
centre of the cloister, or whether a gap had been left, 
is uncertain, but Townsend had to pull down some- 
thing before he began the new work, for he speaks of 
reusing old material. It is quite clear who was the 
architect of this gateway. In the Daily Post of 
12 February 1736 is a letter ‘‘ from a gentleman in 
Oxford to his friend in London” which says “ this 
temple is built after y* Design of Mr Hawksmoor 
and y* Statu by y*® ingenious Mr Cheere of West- 
minster.”’ The statue is that of Queen Caroline, and 
Cheer’s agreement for it dates from 1734. It is not 
likely to have been completed until 1735, and the cupola 
must have been set over it after it was hoisted into 
position (Fig. 5). Thus we see that this entrance and 
cupola are among Hawksmoor’s latest works, and are 
contemporary with his Castle Howard Mausoleum. 
This shows how important it is to be sure of facts and 
dates when you want to enunciate views and theories 
dependent on them. 1710 being the date when 
Lancaster laid the foundation stone of the new build- 
ings, it has been casually attributed as the date of the 
whole, including the cupola. Mr. Goodhart-Rendel 
definitely gives it that date, and adds that the cupola 
‘shows the influence of Wren in some of Hawks- 
moor’s earlier designs.” If it shows anything at all, 
it is that although Hawksmoor was so entirely dominated 
by a stronger will that even what he did independently 
during Vanbrugh’s lifetime—such as the six London 
churches—teems with the Vanbrugh spirit, yet that 
after Vanbrugh’s death in 1726 he had a slight rever- 
sion to the Wren manner in which he had been nur- 
tured and which he first practised. 

The year 1710, when the Queen’s College front quad- 
rangle was begun, is also that set down for the building 
of the Clarendon Press, which is attributed sometimes 
to Vanbrugh, sometimes to Hawksmoor, and sometimes 
to both in combination. The last surmise is probably 
the correct one. The leading architectural authority 
among the Oxford Dons at that time was George 
Clarke, described in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy as a “ politician and virtuoso.” He took his 
B.A. degree from Brasenose College in 1679, but was 
soon after elected to an All Souls fellowship, which 
he held until his death, 56 years later. Besides the 
University in general, he was particularly interested 
not only in Brasenose and All Souls, but also in 
Worcester, where he was instrumental in providing 
new buildings, including a library, to which he left 
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books and drawings, including various portfolios of 
architectural engravings and designs, among the latter 
being several variants for the Clarendon Press. One 
of these is extremely Vanbrugian in its elevation, 
and is thrown on to the paper in indian ink washes 
with the same brio as we saw in the sketch for the 
St. Paul’s West tower. I take it that this proposal for 
the Clarendon building was Vanbrugh’s own, and pro- 
duced by his own brush. Another one, representing the 
building almost exactly as it was erected and as we still 
see it, has written on it—very likely by George Clarke 
—-‘‘ Designe for the Printing house at Oxon by Mr 
Hawksmoor.”’ 

Led by George Clarke, the governing body of All 
Souls were full of a scheme for rebuilding. It was 
settled that an old cloister lying north of the main 
quadrangle should be destroyed, and new buildings, 
including a great library, such as Queen’s already had 
and such as were proposed for Christchurch and 
Worcester, should be erected thereon. But two im- 
portant points were evidently under discussion—viz., 
whether the old quadrangle should give place to a 
new one, and whether the new buildings should be in 
classic style or in Gothic taste. Curiously enough, 
considering the date, the second alternative carried the 
day, and it is probable that Hawksmoor, fresh from 
the Castle Howard towers and bastions, favoured this 
proposal, and thus became the author of the first 
important domestic pseudo-Gothic exterior in Eng- 
land. He prepared a batch of alternative designs, 
which he sent to George Clarke in February 1715, 
accompanying them with a long letter or memorandum 
not only explaining them, but expressing his views on 
the treatment of old buildings. A _ bird’s-eye view 
(Fig. 6) represents the scheme as carried out. Hawks- 
moor had proposed that, on the north side of the new 
quadrangle, the library should have “ a Large Gothick 
arch which is humour’d by 2 other arches of y° like 
nature on the right hand & left.” The library, more- 
over, was to be partly lit by a “turret in form of a 
Gothick Lantern,” and this was to be matched on the 
opposite side, where the chapel and hall were to be 
in part or entirely rebuilt. But in the margin opposite 
to these suggestions Clarke wrote that he hoped the 
college would not build the turrets, and they were 
omitted. The west side of the cloister court which 
was to be thus reconstructed ran along the side of 
the open space between St. Mary’s Church and the 
Bodleian Library, and was called by Hawksmoor “ y° 
Great Piazza.’ His scheme, like that at Queen’s, 
provided no inhabitable building along this side, but 
a screen forming a covered way. ‘This was erected in 
Gothic style and called a cloister, but Hawksmoor 
writes: “‘ I have Defigned a Portico and Gate (next 
‘y* Great Piazza’) after y° Roman Order to shew 
that we were not quite out of Charity with that 
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Maner of Building.” In the same spirit he “ fent than new work ” and can add to it “‘ much conveniency 
two {cetches of Rebuilding after y° Antique, Keeping and beauty,” whereas “ utterly deftroying or bar- 
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Fic. 7.—A SketcH sy HawksMmoor ror ALL Souts’ COLLEGE, OXFORD 


y° Hall & Chapell Gothick only” (Fig. 7), but he baroufly altering or mangling it wou’d be ufeing y* 


pleads strongly in favour of retaining the ancient founder cruelly and a Lofs to y* prefent poffefsours.” 
quadrangle “ built by your most Rev‘ founder, for We know that two years later Vanbrugh pleaded 
while it may have some faults, yet it is not without its for the retention of the Holbein Gate in Whitehall, 


virtues.” He considers it “ stronger and better built and he has been given credit for being the first archi- 
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tect to have some respect for old buildings. But here 
we have Hawksmoor taking the same view and ex- 
pressing it much more strongly. He declares that 
‘deftruction can be profitable to none but Such as 
Live by it,’ and adds ‘‘ what I am offering at in this 
Article is for the prefervation of Antient durable 
Publick Buildings that are {trong and uffull, inftead 
of erecting new fantafticall perifhable Trafh.”’ 

The library and other portions of Hawksmoor’s 
plan, such as the east side with its two Gothic lanterns, 
will have been put in hand almost at once, and in 1720 
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Oxford to get the College’s approbation. We gather 
from this that, as at Queen’s so at All Souls, the 
Townsends were the master masons or chief builders, 
With this, and other letters from Clarke, is also pre- 
served Hawksmoor’s bill of charges for various plans 
from March 1729 down to August 1734. There is a 
special item of a guinea for drawing two designs for 
the ironwork of the gates that fill in the archway of the 
cloisters opening on to the great piazza. They are in 
the same manner as the Easton Neston stair balustrade 
and the wrought ironwork gates at Castle Howard. 
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arrangements were made to engrave the designs. 
Hawksmoor made special drawings for this, and the 
one for the cloister (the Roman portico not having met 
with approval) is signed with his initials. Some 
years later it was decided to rebuild the hall, and 
as to that we have more detail, because the plans 
were prepared by Hawksmoor and Clarke in London, 
the latter then corresponding on the subject with 
Niblett, the Warden of the College. Thus, on 
25 March 1729, he tells the Warden how Hawksmoor 
and Townsend had met the previous day at his 
lodging with drafts for the new hall, buttery, and 
kitchen, and that Townsend was taking them to 





HAWKSMOOR’'S SUGGESTED REBUILDING OF MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Facing this screen on the other side of the piazza 
stands Brasenose, Clarke’s old college, and here he, 
with Hawksmoor, contemplated great alterations and 
extensions. But though designs were made, they were 
never carried out. Had this scheme been realised, 
and had Hawksmoor’s and not Gibbs’s design for the 
Radcliffe Library been accepted, this portion of Oxford 
would have been very representative of Hawksmoor 
both in his Gothic and his classic moods. Among the 
Clarke drawings there are several designs for great 
college buildings in the style of the day. 

It is to be feared that his desire to build from his 
own designs and in classic style was stronger than his 
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feeling in favour of retaining the old, so that in 1724 
he sent to Clarke an “‘ Idea ot Maudlin College partly 
for your diverfion and partiy to shew my good wifhes, 
this being a college foe decriped that Repairing any 
part (except y® hall and Chapell) Signifys but Little, 
to that y° whole muft (or ought to be) new.” This 
idea (Fig. 8) shows the well-known tower preserved, 
but standing in the centre of a classic elevation with 
a great arch driven through it as a gateway. Fortu- 
nately, very little of this plan was ever carried out. 
The exceptionally beautiful old quadrangle was found 
to be not so “ decriped.”” Probably from lack of 
funds, it was retained, and beyond its north range one 
side of the proposed new and much deeper quadrangle 
was erected after Hawksmoor’s death, and still stands 
as an isolated block. 

In the All Souls buttery—a very finished interior—is 
the only known presentment of Hawksmoor, in the form 
of the bust of an elderly man with a dissatisfied mouth 
(Frontispiece, p.619). We must remember that during 
the years that Hawksmoor was working at All Souls his 
duties as an official of the Office of Works were in large 
measure superseded, for he was deprived of the highly 
prized post given to him in 1715, that of Clerk to the 
Board. William Benson was a dabbler in architecture, 
and had built himself a house in Wiltshire, which 
Colin Campbell illustrated in the Vit. Brit. and called 
“Invented and built by himself in the style of Inigo 
Jones.”” He had made serious inroads into his in- 
herited fortune, and being an active Whig, the George | 
Ministry felt they must do something for him. Wren 
was an octogenarian, and had always had Tory and 
Stuart leanings, so, in 1718, he was removed from the 
surveyorship, and Benson was given that office to hold 
until something better suited to him in the way of a 
well-paid sinecure fell vacant. Moreover, he had a 
brother equally eager for emolument, who now took 
Hawksmoor’s place. 

Probably it had been Vanbrugh’s idea that on Wren’s 
death or voluntary resignation he should succeed as 
Surveyor and Hawksmoor should follow him in the 
Comptrollership. Anyhow, the Benson intrusion 
aroused their wrath, which was not mitigated when 
Benson, making a mess of things, was in 1719 super- 
seded in the Surveyorship by Hewitt, who, despite 
promises to the contrary, failed to reinstate Hawks- 
moor. The Dictionary of National Biography \ays 
special stress on the extreme courtesy shown in all 
Hawksmoor’s correspondence. But the worm could 
turn, and when Benson and Hewitt are his theme his 
language is almost as racy and decisive as that of 
Vanbrugh. Carlisle was moving on his behalf, but 
there was nothing to be done till Hewitt died in the 
autumn of 1726, Vanbrugh having himself passed away 
in the spring of that year. Then Carlisle acts, and 
Hawksmoor is reinstated. He had provided a memo- 
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randum and written a letter to Carlisle on the subject 
in which he speaks of 

“that Reptile knight, Hewet, who kept me out for 

nothing but to plunder the officer he put in my 

place, of all his principall emoluments, and put ’em 

in his owne pocket leaving his sayd tool to starve, 

and the proper bufiness of his office neglected.” 
Benson, he tells us, 

‘in extream Need of an employment could find 

nothing at that time but y* Office of Works to fall 

upon, so difguifing himfelf under the pretence of an 
architect, got himfelf made Surveyor Generall.” 
And, moreover, declares that he 

‘got more in one year (for confounding y* Kings 

Works) than S* Chris Wren did in 40 years for his 

honeft endeavours.” 

Whilst not working for the Office of Works Hawks- 
moor had plenty of occupation, not only at Oxford, 
Castle Howard, and Blenheim, but in the matter of the 
50 churches that were to be built under the Act of Queen 
Anne. Gibbs was appointed Surveyor for the work, 
but in 1716 he was succeeded in this office by Hawks- 
moor and James, of whom the first already had in 
hand St. Alphege, Greenwich, and St. Anne, Lime- 
house, and the latter St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

To my mind Hawksmoor never showed his resource- 
ful planning and the strong characteristics of what 
had become his style more completely than at St. 
Alphege. An East end altar table was then considered 
essential, but the East end of the Greenwich church 
was necessarily also the principal street front, and 
from it there must be ingress to the church. Thus 
the long unbroken temple roof was continued for a 
dozen feet or so beyond the East window, and was 
formed into a portico of the ‘‘ Venetian Window ” 
type, its sides forming vestibules giving access to the 
aisles or rather spaces below the north and south 
galleries of the church. A Doric order of great size 
and weight runs round the building, the pilasters 
forming bays having low square heavily key-stoned 
windows below, and tall round-arched windows above. 
It is thus very typical of the general Vanbrugh-Hawks- 
moor treatment for both domestic and ecclesiastical 
architecture. The base of a low square tower forms 
the West porch, and no doubt Hawksmoor intended 
one of his individual lanterns or superstructures to 
rise from the tower. That part of the work, however, 
appears to have been carried out by James, and does 
not marry well with the Hawksmoor style. Within, 
the church forms just one great square room, with an 
eastern archway opening into the comparatively small 
chancel. There are no columns and no divisions into 
nave and aisles, except that the space under the side 
galleries may be ranked as the latter. Wren had had 
very definite views that preaching was the essence 
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of Protestant services; hence the square form, the 
ample galleries, and the high pulpit, which he so 
often used. Hawksmoor planned on the same principle, 
and, except that the woodwork is somewhat modified 
to suit his style, it resembles that of the Charles II 
City churches, and was, no doubt, executed by the 
same joiners, such as Hobson and Smallwell, who cer- 
tainly were used by Vanbrugh and Hawksmoor at 
Blenheim and Claremont. Notice especially at St. 
Alphege’s the supports to the galleries, which resemble 
columns less than they do George III candlesticks. 
There was a practical reason for this. The massive- 
ness of the gallery parapet needed adequate support, 
but it was important not to obstruct the view of those 
sitting behind them. Hence the comparatively small 
beginnings of the square shafts that swell out as they 
rise and end with a large and elaborate Corinthian 
capital. Hawksmoor repeated the idea at St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, and St. Mary’s, Woolnoth, but the re- 
arrangement of the interiors of these two churches 
has sadly marred the general appearance and de- 
stroyed Hawksmoor’s characteristic disposition. It is 
a real godsend that we still have it at St. Alphege, 
which is remarkably representative and convincing as a 
type of its architect and his age. In structure, how- 
ever, it is in some respects surpassed by his three 
East End churches, St. Anne’s, Limehouse, St. 
George’s-in-the-East, and Christ Church, Spitalfields. 
The latter is the latest and most impressive of the 
three, and shows how, with resourceful invention, 
Hawksmoor gave variety strictly within the forms, 
proportions, and details that he had definitely adopted 
as the basis of his style. 

At his City church, St. Mary Woolnoth, a monu- 
mental West end was desirable as a solid architectural 
mass between two main thoroughfares. Hence a low 
oblong tower with deeply rusticated first tier and 
Corinthian columns above, topped by a pair of classic 
turrets. In Bloomsbury Hawksmoor felt that an 
equally decisive architectural feature should mark the 
principal elevation, which faced south. Hence the 
rather prodigious portico reached by an equally pro- 
digious flight of steps. They might be the outworks 
of a tremendous fane, and not of a church of which the 
centre or main body is little more than 50 feet square. 
The massive dignity that Hawksmoor insisted on 
creating gives a certain clumsiness to the portico, and 
according to whether your tastes are towards Wren- 
like gracefulness or Vanbrugian massiveness, so do you 
compare favourably or unfavourably the Bloomsbury 
portico with that by Gibbs at Trafalgar Square and 
that by James at Hanover Square. Thus, talking to 
me the other day, Mr. Arthur Bolton was unfavourably 
contrasting Hawksmoor’s portico with the other two, 
whereas Mr. Goodhart-Rendel dismisses the Hanover 
Square portico as “ altogether inferior to the Blooms- 
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bury one.” There the tower was put in its usual place 
at the West end of the church, but it rises from a 
narrow way and is therefore not a means of entrance. 
Lying far back from the great portico, it could only be 
a rightly associated feature if it was very tall and if the 
upper part gave an impression of weight and massive- 
ness. Whilst engaged on this church, the last that he 
undertook, he was evidently much taken by Pliny’s 
description of the Halicarnassus Mausoleum. There 
was enough to admit of a conjectural re-creation with 
which he was so pleased that he decided that it would 
do for his tower top. We know that it was abused and 
laughed at by Walpole and altered by Street, but it surely 
is more successful than Hawksmoor’s rather eccentric 
attempts at lanterns and spires of Gothic origin in classi- 
cal dress, such as we see in the East End churches, and 
it is certainly apt in its relation to the portico and to the 
rest of the church, where again we find the little square 
undercroft windows with key-stones as high as the 
windows themselves and with arched window heads 
above. 

Whilst the Bloomsbury church was in progress 
and the Halicarnassus Mausoleum was prominent 
in Hawksmoor’s mind, the matter of whether at 
Castle Howard—from the neighbourhood of which 
everything resembling an English church and village 
had been entirely cleared away—a pagan monument 
should be erected for the burial of the Earls was dis- 
cussed between Carlisle and his architects. Vanbrugh 
was keen on initiating sucha building in England, and 
was much upset when his proposal for one as the burial 
place of the great Duke of Marlborough at Blenheim 
fell on deaf ears. Nor did he live to design one for 
Castle Howard, although during the last years of 
his life he and Hawksmoor were much engaged there 
on garden architecture, and we find Hawksmoor’s 
position becoming more and more one of equality, and 
more and more does Carlisle separately consult him, 
as surviving correspondence shows. Thus a pair of 
still surviving garden plinths were probably executed 
from one of several sketches that Hawksmoor—dis- 
agreeing with a scheme of Vanbrugh’s—sent to Lord 
Carlisle. ‘The pair are objects at each end of a terrace, 
and not just entrance piers such as those we find at 
Easton Neston. Bearing in mind their different 
position and purpose, they have much about them 
that is similar, well-proportioned mass in both cases 
being in the mind of the designer. The letter about 
them is dated 1724, when an important garden building 
on a commanding site was under consideration. Van- 
brugh strongly urged that it should take the form of a 
temple of dressed stone, but Carlisle was in favour of a 
belvidere of rubble and bade Hawksmoor draw him 
some. ‘This he did, accompanying his sketches with a 
long letter and much learned talk of what the ancients 
did. Vanbrugh, however, had his way, and the domed 
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temple with four porticoes is a finished and charming 
building both within and without. 

Unfinished when Vanbrugh died in 1726, Hawks- 
moor saw to its completion, but meanwhile definitely 
took up and pushed the mausoleum idea. He writes 
to Carlisle in 1727 that it must not be a temple because 
the old ‘‘ polite ”’ people did not bury in or near their 
places of worship, but, on separate ground, erected 
buildings of special form. ‘The Halicarnassus example 
was in his mind, and he remarks that it was so fine as 
to have passed for one of the seven wonders of the 
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stairs. It is a fine conception, finely designed in 
every part and detail, and executed in excellent material 
by skilled craftsmen. It is thoroughly adequate to its 
site, for not only is it a pleasure to see it from far or 
near, but delightful vistas are obtained as you walk 
round this colonnade, and, between the tall shafts, get 
glimpses of the far distant house. 

Hawksmoor did not live to see this last and favourite 
child grow up to completeness. For several years 
before his death he was too ill a man to move 
more than backwards and forwards between Green- 
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Designed and built by Hawksmoor, 1728-36 


world. Not that, however, but the tomb of Cecilia 
Metella near Rome is fixed upon as the model for the 
Castle Howard example. The site is a tableland com- 
manding distant views, and the monument itself forms 
a leading feature even from afar. ‘Thus it had to be of 
very large size, and to give it greater effect and dignity 
it was surrounded by a great Doric colonnade. Nearly 
an acre of tableland was levelled and surrounded by a 
wall composed of square rusticated bastions framing 
segmental sections (Figs.g & 10). In the centre of this 
rises a second square of considerable loftiness forming 
the great vaulted undercrofts in which lie various 
generations of Howards. From this square rises the 
rotunda, approached by a magnificent double flight of 


wich and Westminster—a sad trial to himself, but a 
piece of good fortune for us, for the resulting batch 
of letters to Lord Carlisle is very interesting and 
brings home to us the character and genius of the 
man. 

I hope that in what I have been able to say in the 
allotted time has given at least some conception of what 
he was like, of the position he held, and of the work 
he performed. We may take somewhat different views 
as to his capacities and genius, but quite clearly he is a 
corner-stone in the architectural history of his age, so 
that his life is worth much closer study than it has 
hitherto received. 

In speaking to you, members of the London Society, 
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I will close my remarks by giving you his opinion of 
the London of his day. He is deploring the entire 
setting aside of Wren’s rebuilding scheme after the 
Fire and the casual way in which the City was set up 
again on its old lines : 


“cc 


we have noe City, nor Streets, nor Houfes, but 
a Chaos of Dirty Rotten Sheds allways Tumbling 
or takeing fire, with winding Crooked pafsages 
({carce practicable) Lakes of Mud & Rills of 
Stinking Mire Running through them.” 

He goes on to show that what he considers the miser- 
able jerry-building in London had become a national 
evil. He declares most of the new building bad, 
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hurried, and set up by rascally profiteers. 
concludes 
“this Sort of Vermin has run & Spread all over y* 
Country.” : 
It is perhaps rather comforting to us, who complain 
so bitterly of the defacing of our country-side at the 
present day, to find a leading architect uttering the 
same lamentation a couple of centuries ago respecting 
buildings, many of which that still exist are esteemed 
by us, and even held as models that we ought to bear 
in mind in our present rehousing. 


Then he 


«*s Grateful acknowledgements are due to the Editor of Country 
Life for permission to include many of the illustrations in Mr. 
Tipping’s Paper. 


Mexican Architecture’ 


BY MARTIN S. 


The architecture of Mexico may be grouped in two 
great historical periods : the early buildings of the primi- 
tive Maya and Aztec civilisation, of which our knowledge 
has been widely increased during recent years ; and the 
architecture introduced about 1521, immediately after 
the Spanish conquest. Mr. Kilham’s new book is con- 
cerned with the latter phase, and covers its history up 
to 1821, when Mexico got rid of its Spanish viceroys and 
became independent. There was no Gothic period in 
America. The first buildings erected under Spanish 
dominion are of mature Renaissance character, displaying 
the mixture of severity with occasional exuberance that 
marks the work of Juan de Herrera at the Escorial, the 
cathedral of Valladolid and elsewhere. In Mexico, as in 
Spain, the style of the mid-Renaissance gave place succes- 
sively to the Plateresque, the Churrigueresque, and the 
Baroque phases, losing itself finally in Academismo 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, when all 
individuality was submerged. But the architecture of 
Mexico was influenced by the older native buildings, and 
thus differs much in detail from that of the mother- 
country which inspired it. The Vice-Regal period was a 
time of ‘“‘ unexampled prosperity, free from war or civil 
dissension of any kind, for nearly three centuries.”” There 
was an abundant supply of cheap native labour, and even 
skilled Indian craftsmen were plentiful. From the very 
moment of the conquest, ecclesiastical buildings were 
erected in great numbers, so that in seventy-five years 
over four hundred monasteries had been built, while in 
one province alone no less than a thousand churches 
had been completed. It has been estimated that ‘“‘Mexico 
has nine thousand churches of genuine architectural 
interest,” for during the Vice-Regal period Spain was the 
chief supporter of the Catholic Church. 

But though ecclesiastical buildings, including some great 
educational foundations, constitute the bulk of the 
Renaissance monuments of Mexico, the domestic work of 
the period is of equal interest. The decorative crafts 
flourished, and in one respect at least—the use of coloured 

* Mexican Architecture of the Vice-Regal Period, by Walter H. 
Kilham. (Longmans Green and Co., London, 1927). 2i!s. 
nett. 


BRIGGS [F’]. 


encaustic tiles—produced some remarkable effects. The 
tin-enamelled faience of Puebla seems to have been ar 
indigenous craft, fostered and developed by imported 
European artists, “ until, in 1750, some thirty establish- 
ments in the city of Puebla were engaged in its manufac- 
ture.” “ The native Puebla tiles are four and a half 
to five inches square, generally slightly convex and bevelled 
on the edges, and showing three rough spots in the form 
of a pea on the upper side, which are the scars left by the 
clay supports used in baking. The dark blue colour is 
always in relief, due to the thickness of the pigment. 
The glazing is imperfect, giving a pleasing texture, and 
the whites are of a greyish tinge.” 

This coloured tiling was freely applied to facades, and 
to the outer surface of church-domes. Domes were used 
with extravagant and sometimes absurd profusion on all 
ecclesiastical buildings. ‘‘ There is no limit to the 
number allowed to a church; three, five or seven are 
common. One church has forty-nine.” Generally in 
regard to design it may be said that Mexican architecture 
is at least as florid as Spanish, sometimes more so, and that 
while it occasionally exhibits Moorish influence—such are 
the curious cross-channels in artistic development—it 
frequently startles us with motifs that are essentially 
Indian in origin. The great cathedral at Mexico, a 
medley of many styles, is the largest of a remarkable series. 
It was commenced in 1573 by Juan Gomez de Mora, who 
was sent to Mexico from Spain by Philip III. But the 
charm of Mexican architecture, as of so much of the 
cognate Baroque architecture of southern Europe, lies 
mainly in its bold and picturesque grouping, occasional 
ornament and recesses giving shadows on great bare walls 
dappled with sunlight and standing in dazzling contrast 
to banks of purple bougainvillea. 

In an admirable introduction of twenty-four pages 
Mr. Kilham gives us a brief essay on Mexican architecture, 
together with descriptive notes for his 84 illustrations. 
All these plates are reproduced from photographs, varying 
somewhat in merit and not always depicting subjects of 
importance or interest. "The volume, though slight, gives 
us a convenient bird’s-eye view of an unfamiliar province 
of architectural history. 
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Architecture in Abruzzo— 
BY SYDNEY D. KITSON, M.A., F.S.A. [F’.]. 


The Abruzzi form a province which lies between 
Rome and the Adriatic Sea. Its western part is 
deeply indented by mountains and valleys and its 
seaboard to the east is flat and monotonous. ‘There 
are no harbours and very little trade. The means of 
communication are tortuous and slow, while the inns 


buildings described are small in scale, but very inter- 
esting in detail. The situation of the province, with 
an eastern seaboard in touch with Byzantium, with 
Ravenna on the north and Rome on the west, influ- 
enced its architecture in strange and conflicting ways. 
The buildings illustrated are almost exclusively of a 





Fic. 247.—Fossacesia: S. GIOVANNI IN VENERE. "THE APSES 


are indifferent. It is small wonder, therefore, that 
this region is unknown to the foreigner. Signor 
Gavini’s book, with its admirable photographs, deals 
in great detail with the Romanesque and Early Gothic 
architecture of this terra incognita. 

This first volume carries the story from the beginning 
of the middle ages to the end of the thirteenth century, 
while the second volume, still to be published, will treat 
of the later work of the district. The majority of the 


* Storia dell’ Architettura in Abruzzo. By I. C. Gavini. 
Vol. I.  [Bestetti e Tumminelli. Milan and Rome.] Pp. 
VI and 471. 543 illustrations from photographs. 12 inches 
by 9 inches. 


religious character. The early activities of the 
Benedictines culminated in the beautiful church of 
St. Pietro ad Oratorium at Capestrano at the end of 
the eleventh century (Fig. 65). 

The Cistercians came in the twelfth century, 
bringing with them their Burgundian sense of severity 
and their structural use of the pointed arch. The 
abbey church of S. Giovanni in Venere at Fossacesia 
(Fig. 247) was built about 1165. Its plan and section 
are reproduced in Signor Gavini’s book, and show its 
nave and aisles ending in apses to the east, while its 
transepts were chapels, connected only by low doors 
with the church itself. The resemblance of this 
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building to the contemporary Cistercian Church of 
La Magione at Palermo is very striking. The 
strange western portal of S. Giovanni in Venere 
is, however, surely unique. The reaction from 
the restrained style of the Cistercians is illustrated 
in the work at the monastery of S. Clemente at 
Casauria in the last quarter of the twelfth century. 
There the elaborate detail of the vanishing Roman- 
esque is lavished upon every feature which is 
capable of enrichment. The ambones of this period 
attained to a special degree of decorative splendour, 
and several are illustrated in this volume. 
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In the thirteenth century master builders from 
Rome introduced the craft of marble inlay to the 
province of the Abruzzi. The pulpit of the church of 
St. Pietro at Albi affords a fine example of this work 
(Fig. 441). The volume ends with a description of 
the churches built by the Franciscans at the end of 
the thirteenth century. Very few of the buildings 
of this region have suffered restorations, though many 
are in a ruinous condition. The publication of so 
thorough and so monumental a work as this will call 
attention to a series of little known but deeply inter- 
esting buildings. 





Fic. 441.—ALBe: S. Pierro. THE PULPIT 
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Reviews 


SITE PLANNING IN PRACTICE AT WELWYN 
GARDEN CITY. By Louis de Soissons and 
Arthur Wm. Kenyon. London: Ernest Benn, Ltd. 
1927. 32s. 6d. net. 


This book might well have borne on its title page the 
motto “‘ Example is better than Precept,” as the text is 
limited to a two-page introduction by Mr. C. B. Purdom, 
which gives in outline the general ideas on which the 
building area of Welwyn has been developed, mentioning 
the care that has been taken to relate the plan to existing 
trees and other natural features and to provide for the 
future effects by judicious planting. ‘The harmonisation 
of the external treatment of the houses, while preserving 
individuality in the design of each, is also referred to, and 
it is left to the reader to judge from the illustrations as to 
how far the principles adopted have been successful in 
practice. 

The illustrations, comprising detailed plans of the lay- 
out and views by which the effect may be judged, are all 
taken from the south-west district of Welwyn, this area 
being now completely developed. The houses mostly 
range from the type classed by the Ministry of Health as 
‘*B ” upwards to larger ones with garages, etc., attached, 
and the designs, though varied, display a unity of character 
when disposed so as to be viewed in groups. It will be 
obvious that most careful consideration has been given 
to the composition of good street pictures, and this care 
has been rewarded by an exceptional degree of success. 

Beyond this accomplishment, to which justice could 
only be done by a visit to Welwyn, it is quite clear on 
inspecting the plans included in this volume that the 
planning has been effected with an exceptional economy 
in road surface, and therefore the standard set is, both 
zsthetically and practically, a high one, doing credit to 
those who have been responsible for the work itself and 
for its presentation in this book. 

H. V. LANCHESTER [F.]. 


MODELS OF BUILDINGS. How to Make and Use 
Them. By William Harvey. Sm. 80. Lond., 1927. 
(Architectural Press.) 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Harvey in this excellent little book discusses all 
sorts of models, from the marvellous miniatures of 
Chinese palaces to the alabaster Leaning Tower of Pisa, 
which are models for their own sakes ; scale models of 
new Delhi, and the Withrington Synagogue at Man- 
chester, which are made to illustrate a building proposed ; 
its exterior relations and its interior lighting ; scientific 
models for heating and acoustics ; models of detached 
blocks, for investigating strains and collapses ; and, per- 
haps, most important of all, the little models of cubes and 
rounds that the architect builds up or whittles out of an 
active imagination to clarify and enlarge the volume and 
shape relationships of his imagined building. 

Toy houses, completely fitted up within and without, 
are an enduring joy, and it must be marvellous fun 
making little cork boats and enlarging them scientifically 
with squared paper into golden galleons. For illus- 
tration, to clients made sceptical by the atmospherics of 
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perspectives of big building schemes, the professionally 
made model is now recognised as essential, and Mr. 
Harvey has some useful suggestions on the making, and 
on the transport and storing of such. 

We are all growing sceptical of the pencil : textures are 
Wearing out in suburbia. The painters, however we may 
mock them, are calling us back to the bedrock of our 
architectural art. It is in the working out of space and 
form relationships that the simplified model helps us most. 
The easiest way for the architect is perhaps to draw the 
sides of his building on paper, and so fasten them together 
that he makes clear the finished shape. A young Italian 
architect, travelling in Germany and the North, has been 
making not sketches to take home with him, but such 
collapsible paper models of every modern building that 
catches his imagination. Mr. Harvey, while giving a 
heap of practical advice on the making of such temporary 
models, points out that as helps to design they are rather 
illusory ; the design must be made on paper before the 
model can be set up which is to elucidate it. Plasticine, 
plaster, and, above all, cork and a sharp knife—these are 
the real means of working out a design from its inception. 
Cut cork can give the clean sharp surfaces of building ; and 
after reading this book one finds it difficult to think of 
domes as other than modelled, and one marvels at the 
almost oriental patience and ingenuity of Sir Herbert 
Baker’s draughtsmen translating into the bewildering 
subtleties of two-dimensional drawing the utterly simple 
apparatus of a concave model for the tiffin room vaults 
of the Delhi Secretariat. 

H. C. Huaues [A.]. 


DECORATIVE SCULPTURE. Selected by Georg 
Kowalczyk, and with an introduction by Augus 
Koster. 

This book is a wide collection of photographs of 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Gothic, 
Renaissance, and Islamic Sculpture ; with a commentary 
by August Késter. 

Such a pictorial record of man’s carving, modelling 
and shaping in clay, metal, wood, and stone, is a rich 
quarry of inspiration and reference. Its appeal is by no 
means only to the craftsman whom it mostly concerns. 
Here are such old friends as the Bull from the Ishtar 
Gate ; the wounded lion from the Assyrian bas-relief ; 
the Horse from the Parthenon Pediment, with its great 
decorative vivacity ; the Bull from the parapet of Notre 
Dame ; the reliefs from Ghiberti’s Gates ; the marble 
window from the Sidi Said Mosque, together with hun- 
dreds of less familiar but no less intriguing forms. 

The impression created by many of these examples 
is that of completeness and self-sufficiency although 
separated from their architectural settings. 

May not some great architect-scupltor or sculptor- 
architect of the future so design his sculpture as to form 
a more integral part of his building in a new and fuller 
sense ? 

August Késter provides an interesting introduction, 
but his words are not very closely allied to the plates. 
The book is a magnificent pictorial history of beautiful 
decorative forms throughout the centuries and a most 
desirable acquisition. J. Mi. Fi 
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THE SLATES OF WALES. By F. N. Forth, D.Sc., 
F.G.S. Published by the National Museum of Wales 
and by the Press Board of the University of Wales. 
Price 6d. Post free from the Museum, Cardiff, 74d. 

As Wales produces a very large proportion of the total 
output of slates for the British Isles, it is very fitting that 
the National Museum of Wales should give prominence 
to exhibits dealing with the nature and origin of slate 
and its distribution in the Principality. Dr. North, the 
Keeper of Geology in the Museum, has consequently 
made a very thorough study of the subject, and has 
prepared this excellent and well-illustrated booklet, with 
the object of expanding, in the simplest possible language, 
the information contained in the Museum labels into a 
form which will be found of great value both by those 
who are able to inspect the Museum exhibits and those 
who are unable so to do. 

A book written by an able scientist in such a way that 
the average man can understand it is always a pleasure 
to read. Dr. North’s Slates of Wales is this, and more ; 
of the manuals yet written on building materials it is one 
of the most useful. One would much like to see a series 
of similar booklets, each written by an expert with a scien- 
tific mind and the ability to write simple straightforward 
English, and each dealing with a different building 
material. 

W. S. PurcHon [A.]. 


HOW TO LOOK AT OLD CHURCHES. H. Spencer 
Stowell [L.]. Methuen. pp. xvi+163. 2nd ed. 80. 
Lond. 1926. §s. 

The second edition of this handy book is welcome, 
with its several additional and improved illustrations. 
Its addition to the existing literature on the subject is 
justified by its special adaptation to the needs of the 
purely non-technical reader, but it compresses much 
information in a small compass in orderly fashion, and 
contains much original thought and new examples. The 
treatment of the first part is historical, explaining the 
growth of styles in a consecutive and interesting way, 
good features being the attention to much-neglected 
transitional stages and summaries of the criteria of the 
respective periods ; afterwards the plan and chief features 
of the church are described, opening out many points 
of interest. The text is lucid and conversational, and 
the figures (in the text), while not all of a high quality, 
are mostly taken direct from the site and serve to illus- 
trate salient points clearly ; the index is thorough and 
compact and serves as a glossary. This book should help 
the great cause of bringing architecture to the layman’s 
door, and with its chatty and stimulating treatment 
whet his appetite for further knowledge. 


H. V. M. R. 
CATHEDRALS, ABBEYS AND FAMOUS 
CHURCHES. Edited and illustrated by Gordon 


Home. 120. Lond. 1925. 2s. 6d. [Dent and Sons.] 


This interesting series of handy books occupies a place 
intermediate between the larger cathedral books and 
monographs and the smaller guide books, inasmuch as 
they are intended for the more serious student, yet their 
topographical chapters serve as guides and their handy 
compass adapts them for carrying. There is a large 
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amount of detailed information, architectural and histori- 
cal, woven together in narrative form; the photo- 
gravures and half-tones are excellent and the line draw- 
ings original in their point of view and often impres- 
sionistic. Each volume deals with one or two cathedrals 
and minor buildings in the vicinity, to which one almost 
wishes separate volumes were devoted. They are not 
too elementary to be read by those familiar with larger 
works ; especially is this the case with the highly com- 
pacted Westminster Abbey volume. There are useful 
parallel chronologies, at the ends of the volumes, of the 
bishops and kings during the successive periods of 


building. H. V.M. R. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR BUILDING WORKS. By 
Wilfrid L. Evershed, F.S J. 
Sons, Ltd. Price §s. net. 

This is a guide to specification writing. The object 
of a specification is to supplement the drawings by giving 
those details which cannot clearly be shown on the 
drawings. It should deal especially with the quality of 
materials and workmanship, and describe the sizes and 
forms of any items that cannot be shown on the drawings. 

It often includes a description of what is shown on the 
drawings, but when it does it is important that the items 
agree. Some things can be better shown on the drawings 
than described verbally in the specification. 

The clauses are given with the above qualifications in 
view. 

A criticism is asked for in the introduction; the 
Hollow Wall Clause might be questioned, when it is 
specified that the perpends are to be left open for one 
course above the dampcourses on the ground, and also 
over the aprons covering the lintols over openings. 
Trouble has been caused through this method of ventilat- 
ing the cavity. H. D.S. W. 


Sir Isaac Pitman & 


SPECIFICATION. 29th Yearly Issue 1927. The 
Architectural Press, 9 Queen Anne’s Gate, West- 
minster, S.W.1. 13 in. by gin. tos. 6d. nett. 

“* Specification ”’ is again with us,and well maintains the 
standard of former years, such modern needs as white 
lines on highways, copper tubing for water services, 
escalators, stainless steel, and vita-glass being among the 
newest inclusions. There are six special articles not 
noticeably related to the avowed purpose of the work, 
but in themselves so useful that it would perhaps be 
ungrateful to suggest that they swell the bulk of what is 
already aponderoustome. Such articles, if of value, serve 
an obvious purpose in attracting hesitating purchasers 
who might be disinclined to replace former editions with 
the latest on the score of a few detail revisions of the main 
subject matter. In this instance the two articles on 
“The Building Line in London, and its Restrictions,” by 
G. H. Lovegrove, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.I., and ‘‘ The Treat- 
ment of Damp Walls,” by E. G. Blake, M.R.S.I., will 
make a wide appeal. The two chapters dealing with 
Proprietary Materials and Specialities, and Building 
Practice and Miscellanea, afford much useful information 
otherwise hard to come by—but, after all, the notes on 
the various trades and the model specification clauses are 
the mainstay of the work. 


EB. G. 
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RECENT FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 
By GraHaMeE B. Tusss [2.]. 


The special reference number of The Architectural 
Forum for June is devoted to Public Buildings, and in- 
cludes the latest of the American State Capitols, of which 
the most interesting and original is the late Bertram 
Goodhue’s design for Nebraska. There are, as well, 
many illustrations of recent Court Houses and Record 
Offices. Useful additions to architectural bibliography 
are articles on Fire Stations and Fire Alarm Head- 
quarters, as there is little collective information on these 
subjects. In the United States the fire alarms are now 
often connected to a separate building, quite distinct 
from the Fire Station, and great care is taken to prevent 
the possibility of these buildings being damaged by fire, 
and the most recent ones, such as those at Boston, and 
at Richmond, Virginia, have been placed in the middle of 
parks. Elaborate precautions are taken to prevent elec- 
trical breakdowns, and storage batteries and petrol 
generating plants are provided in case the town supply 
should fail. 

The Journal of the Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada for June prints the first of a series of three 
articles by Professor I. B. S. Holbourn, entitled ‘‘ The 
Riddle of Civilisation and Art.’’ The first instalment 
is a profound discussion of the meaning and end of 
civilisation, and the remaining parts will be looked forward 
to with great interest. 

‘*'The Architect, the Artisan—and Bronze ”’ is the title 
of an article in the June number of Pencil Points, which 
will be specially helpful to the draughtsman in detailing 
bronze work. Many useful practical hints are given, 
and the article is fully illustrated with photographs and 
diagrams showing the whole process, including the dif- 
ferent methods of surrounding the model with the casting 
sand. 

The remarkable skyscraper University (The North- 
western University), at Chicago, is the subject of the 
chief article in Architecture for June, and the buildings 
(which are by James Gamble Rogers and .Childs and 
Smith) that form the Alexander McKinlock Memorial 
Campus are described. ‘The Campus consists of several 
distinct blocks, the central one, the Montgomery Ward 
Building, contains medical and dental school with clinics, 
and has fourteen storeys ; but the centre part is taken up 
as a twenty-sterey tower. It is intended that this shall 
eventually be worked in conjunction with a great new 
hospital, for which an adjoining site has been provided. 
Near the medical and dental school there is a School of 
Commerce, with 5,000 students, and a Law Library and 
School, to which a Legal Clinic is attached, from which 
poor people obtain free legal advice. The whole group 
is very picturesque in its outline, and is distinctly Gothic 
in effect. 

The May number of The Pacific Coast Architect 
is devoted to the houses by Gordon Kaufmann, mostly 
in the nighbourhood of Los Angeles. They are pleasant 
versions of the Mediterranean style, with low pantiled 
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roofs and plaster walls, such as one sees in Italy and 
Spain. 

The architectural quarterly, Arguitectura Espanola, 
which is printed in Spanish and English, devotes several 
of its plates to Signor Antonio Palacios’ ambitious 
scheme for the Palace of Fine Arts at Madrid. The 
antiquarian side of Spanish architecture is represented 
by photographs of the Baroque Hospital of Venerable 
Priests at Seville, which shows strong Italian influence. 
In Arquitectura for April there are a large number of 
illustrations of the Royal Palace at Madrid. 


The Museum that a grateful France has made in the 
Orangery of the Louvre, to house the paintings of one of 
her most distinguished of modern painters—Claude 
Monet—is shown in L’ Architecture for 15 June. The 
galleries are beautiful in their simplicity, and would seem 
to be ideal for showing the decorative paintings of this 
master. 

L’Emulation for May illustrates, among others, the 
interesting concrete and glass factory for M. Houget 
at Verviers. The effect of this factory is quite classical 
in feeling, but the effect is obtained without the use of 
classical details. 

Among German periodicals, Wasmuths Monats hefte 


fur Baukunst for 27 January, the large new Concert 


Hall at Stockholm, by Ivan Tengbom, is the principal 
subject. The main front is decorated with a portico 
of attenuated polygonal Corinthian columns. The 
building contains two Halls—a large and a smaller 
and in the larger, the same type of column that is used 
on the outside is again used, but with more fanciful caps. 
The lighting is cleverly arranged so that the ceiling is 
evenly illuminated from a concealed source, giving the 
idea that the Hall is open to the sky. 

In the July number of the Deutsche Kunst und Dekora- 
tion there are some reproductions of amusing modern 
fabrics, and in Innen Dekoration of the same month the 
new Bismarck Hote] in Chicago, by Albert Eitel, shows an 
example of German work carried out in the United 
States. 





Corresponden ce 


SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL COMPETITION 
30, Fohn Street, 
Bedford Rov, 
London, W.C.1. 
15 August 1927. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A. 

Dear S1r,—We notice that in the announcement of the 
result of the first stage of the Competition for the Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre at Stratford, you omitted Mr. 
S. Rowland Pierce’s name. He was associated with us in 
the design that we sent in, and we will be glad if you wi! 
correct this in your next issue.— Yours faithfully, 

GRAHAME B, Tusps. 
For Percy Tusrs, SoN & DUNCAN. 
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SPIRAL COURSES IN BRICKWORK. 
Raymond House, 
32 Theobalds Road, 
Grays Inn, 
London, W.C.1. 


30 August 1927. 


DeEaR Str,—I should be interested to know if any others 
of your readers have encountered instances of towers 
being constructed in a single spiral course of brickwork 
or masonry. 

During recent repairs to Hurstmonceux Castle in 
Sussex, I had occasion to cut in a lead damp-course in 
the lower part of one of the watch towers. When the 
bricklayer had gone all round the tower and returned 
to his starting place, we were astonished to find that 
the lead work was one course higher than when we 
began. 

Close examination of a twin tower showed that this 
also was built in the same manner of a single spiral 
course. ‘The advantage of this method of construction 
in the very exposed position is obvious, as the whole 
tower is locked against wind stresses from top to bottom. 

License to crenellate Hurstmonceux was granted in 
1440, so that this is one of the earliest examples of bricke 
work on a large scale. In this and many other details 
a high perfection of technical craft is shown, which one 
would rather expect to be the culminating point of many 
years of tradition.—Yours faithfully, 

Ceci. H. Perkins [A.]. 


Obituary 


THE REV. G. HERBERT WEST, D.D. [Hon. Associate]. 

George Herbert West was born in London on 21 May 
1845, and was the son of Dr. Charles West, physician 
and founder of the Great Ormond Street Hospital for 
Sick Children. 

He received his education at Rugby and Christ Church, 
Oxford, gaining Second Class Honours in Natural Science 
(Geology), the Burdett-Coutts Geological Scholarship, 
and the Stanhope Historical Essay Prize. 

He received his professional training as an architect 
in London under the late Mr. Edward M. Barry and in 
Paris under the late E. E. Viollet Le Duc, from whom he 
gained the intense admiration of Gothic architecture, 
both English and French, which he retained to the end of 
his life. On his return from Paris in 1870 he re-entered 
the office of Mr. Barry. After two years, however, his 
health proved inadequate and he was obliged to 
abandon what seemed a promising architectural career, 
and became a schoolmaster, first at Ascham School, 
Bournemouth, and later at St. Christopher’s, Eastbourne. 
He was ordained in 1882, and was appointed to the living 
of Selsley, Gloucestershire, in 1906. Dr. West never lost 
interest in architecture, and several alterations in the 
houses in which he lived were carried out to his designs ; 
and after his retirement from teaching he was able to give 
more time to the subject he loved so dearly. He was one 
of the first members of the Bishop of Gloucester’s Advisory 
Committee on Faculties ; he was able to bring to their 
deliberations the technical knowledge of the fully qualified 
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architect combined with the practical experience of the 
parish priest. He was elected Chairman and _ later 
served till his death as Secretary of that body. 

Dr. West was a University Extension Lecturer on 
architecture ; his lectures were illustrated by lantern 
slides from his own photographs, and he leaves a large 
collection of slides and negatives of architectural subjects. 

He was the author of Gothic Architecture in England 
and France (Bell, 1912), a revised edition of which was 
published just before his death, which took place at 


Gloucester on 8 July 1927. 
G. H. WEsT. 


LESLIE H. GLENCROSS [F,]. 

Mr. Leslie H. Glencross, who died at Queen Mary’s Military 
Hospital, Roehampton, on 4 August last, was educated at 
Dulwich College. Articled to Mr. J. J. Thompson, in the 
vicinity of Wellington Street, Strand, he entered the offices of 
Messrs. Flockhart and Guthrie, of Conduit Street, and after- 
wards, for a few years, of Messrs. Niven and Wigglesworth, 
of Holborn. Later Mr. Glencross, in association with Mr. 
Livock, now of Surrey Street, Strand, set up in practice at 
Great James Street, Bedford Row. During this period he 
identified himself with the Volunteer movement, joining the 
Artists’ Rifles, and when the call came in August, 1914, Mr. 
Glencross responded at once. He saw continuous active 
service on the battlefields of North-Eastern France and ot 
Flanders, serving for a considerable time in the Ypres salient. 
On the opening morning of the Allies’ great push on the Somme 
on 1 July, 1916, whilst leading his platoon he was danger- 
ously wounded by rifle shot, and for a long period his condition 
was very precarious. He was mentioned in a dispatch by 
Sir Douglas Haig, for bravery in the field. 

He was Assistant Architect tothe Ministry of Munitions and 
the Ministry of Health 1917-1919. In 1919 he was elected an 
Associate of the R.I.B.A., and Fellow in 1925. On resigning 
his Army commission he resumed his practice at 2, John 
Street, Bedford Row, which included a Housing Scheme for 
the Borough of Woolwich ; factory and warehouse premises, 
and many private dwellings in London and the Home Counties, 
as well as Sussex, Norfolk, Lincolnshire, Devonshire and else- 
where. 

He was the youngest competitor in the Daily Mail “ Ideal 
Homes ”’ competition, May, 1919, and was awarded the rst 
prize of £500 (Midland Section). 

As one of the architects on the list under Sir Lawrence 
Weaver, Director of the United Kingdom exhibits at the 
British Empire Exhibition at Wembley, Mr. Glencross’s 
output was considerable ; and the South African and other 
pavilions were erected from his designs. 

Throughout his long and painful illness his splendid courage 
never failed. His art and his many friends are the poorer 
to-day by reason of the passing of “ a very gallant gentleman.” 


C. W. BALL [F.]. 

Mr. Ball died early in June at Southsea, aged 69. He 
was elected F.R.I.B.A. in 1926. 

Mr. Ball was a Portsmouth man where he had lived 
all his life. He started in practice in 1886. He was 
honorary architect to the Royal Portsmouth Hospital, 
where he designed the children’s wards. Amongst his 
other works at Portsmouth were, the South Parade Pier, 
the Girls’ Secondary School, and several elementary 
schools. 

Mr. Ball was a lecturer for several years on building 
construction and sanitary engineering at the old Municipal 
College and at the present Technical College. 
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Easements 


More Particularly Light and Air 


BY W. E. WATSON [F.], 


The ownership of land bestows upon the owner certain rights 
and privileges which are maintainable at law, and our laws 
ensure to him a continuance of those He is entitled 
to enjoy that which nature has bestowed as incidents of the 
subject matter of his ownership. Physical benefits such as air, 
light and water are his because he owns the land and they are 
incidents to the land. He does not own them as separate 
subjects of ownership, but because they are necessarily incidents 
of that one subject—the land. 

As every right or privilege in favour of one person neces- 
sarily involves an obligation upon others, the landowner’s right 
involves an obligation upon the world at large, and upon his 
neighbour in particular, to refrain from molesting him in the 
enjoyment of his land and those natural benefits which flow 
from ownership. As every owner of land enjoys equal rights 
in respect of his land and the incidents arising therefrom, there 
are limits upon the extent and mode of user and enjoyment by 
an individual owner, because each landowner must have regard 
to the rights of his neighbours—in other words, there is a 
mutuality of benefit as well as obligation. 

The matter is summed up in the legal maxim: ‘ Use your 
own rights so that you do not hurt those of another’’: Sic 
utere tuo ut alienum non laedas. 

In the eye of the law the ownership of land is an ownership 
of a corporeal substance defined not only by the dimension of 
area but also by the dimension of depth. One man may own 
the surface and another the minerals beneath, but the prima 
facie sense of ownership is everything above and below the 
surface. 

As another legal maxim has it: ‘“‘ Whose is the soil his it is 
even to heaven and to the middle of the earth”: Cujus est 
solum ejus est altum. ‘Therefore a man whose land is over- 
hung by his neighbour’s tree may cut down the overhanging 
boughs (Lemmon v. Webb, 1895, A.C. 1.) 

The law draws an imaginary line from the centre of the earth 
up through the boundary of the surface and thence up to 
infinity ; he who transgresses such a line without authority is 
deemed a wrongdoer. 

Attaching to the ownership of land are natural rights, and it is 
important to differentiate between those and others which are 
appurtenant ; this distinction lies at the very root of the law of 
easements. For instance, if a man owns land he has a right to 
the enjoyment of a natural stream running over or through his 
land. He may not own the stream, he may not own the water, 
yet the law will protect him against the acts of others who, 
without authority, may pollute or divert the stream. Again, 
if a man owns land he enjoys by law a right to prevent his 
neighbour from removing the support which the adjoining 
land gives to his. Again, a landowner by virtue of possession 
can prevent his neighbour sending over noxious gases or causing 
undue noise or vibration. These are natural rights as distinct 
from others based on conventional grounds ; such natural rights 
may be altered at will by the owner; he may, for instance, 
permit his neighbour to pollute the stream ; he may allow him 
to excavate and remove the support to his land, and in other 
ways may waive his natural rights. 

A profit 4 prendre is a right for a person in respect of his 
tenement to take some profit out of the tenement of another. 
It entitles the owner to take some part of the natural produce 
of the soil of the servient tenement, or some part of the soil 
itself ; a right to take fish, fowl, vegetable matter growing on the 
soil are profits 4 prendre, and this must carefully be distin- 
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guished from an easement, which is a mere right of preventing 
the owner of land from committing some acts. Where an 
easement consists of a right to commit some act upon another's 
land, it is called a positive or affirmative easement ; but where 
it consists of a right to prevent the owner of the land from 
committing some act upon his own land, the easement is called 
a negative one. Thus rights of way, a right to draw water from 
the well of another are instances of affirmative easements, 
whereas right to support of buildings, rights to light, rights to 
the continuance of a flow of air through a defined channel are 
instances of negative easements. An easement is owned as 
an incident of the land owned; it cannot be severed from it. 
This is a characteristic which is not common to the analogous 
profit a4 prendre. Further, the easement, while it must be 
incidental to an ownership of land, must also be over land—in 
other words, there must be a dominant and a servient tenement. 
An easement in this sense resembles servitude in the laws of 
ancient Rome, and we have the servient property which owes a 
duty to the dominant not to infringe the legal rights ; another 
form of servitude is the right of support, it may be, by a wall 
or by land ; and yet another is water running in a defined chan- 
nel, as a millowner, for instance, is entitled to water wherewith 
to drive his mill-wheel. 

In the time of Henry VII, and probably a good deal earlier, 
by the custom of London a man might rebuild his house upon 
its old foundation to its original height, although by rebuilding 
the windows of his neighbour were stopped up, unless there was 
an agreement to the contrary. But aman could not stop ancient 
lights by an erection on a new soil or beyond the ancient founda- 
tion. The rule of law and equity appertaining in London was 
“ The light which cometh in by the windows being an essential 
part of the house by which the owner hath three great com- 
modities—that is to say, Air for his health, Light for his profit, 
and Prospect for his pleasure, may not be taken away any more 
than a part of his house may be pulled down. But if there be 
hindrance only of the prospect by a newly-erected house and 
not of the air nor of the light, then an action upon the case will 
not lie, insomuch as the prospect is only a matter of delight and 
not of necessity.” 

Since those far-off days numerous claims have been made to 
prospect and have been disallowed, probably because of the 
unreasonable and extensive burden which it would involve 
upon adjoining landowners. Whereas light may be con- 
sidered a necessity, prospect is only a delight ; and, further, as 
Lord Hardwicke said (A.G. v. Doughty, 1788), if prospects 
were to be maintained there could be no great towns. The 
principle seems to be that a landowner can rightly impose a 
burden upon his immediate neighbour but not on his distant 
neighbours. 

The phrase Light and Air has acquired such notoriety that 
many are led to believe that the right to light and air are 
inseparably connected ; such, however, is not the case. The 
phrase is misleading and is all the more so because the two 
easements are in many respects similar. A landowner has no 
natural right to the flow of air unobstructed by his neighbour’s 
building, nor can he acquire such a right as a legal easement ; 
such a privilege would be too burdensome and too indefinite 
to be recognised ; but a right may be acquired to the continuance 
of the passage of air through a strictly defined channel. An 
easement of air and an easement of light may subsist in respect 
of the same premises and in respect of the same apertures. 
On the other hand, it may be that the owner has only a right to 
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the one easement, and the term Light and Air is not used where 
only one easement exists. 

In Bars v. Gregory, 1890, a right to the unobstructed 
access of air to the plaintiff's cellar through a shaft cut through 
rock into a disused well on the land of defendant was upheld as 
a legal easement. The shaft having existed for at least forty 
years, and the ventilation thus afforded having been enjoyed 
throughout that period, it was held that a lost grant of the right 
ought to be presumed. 

It has been decided that an easement of air may be acquired 
by express grant, by prescription, or under the doctrine of a lost 
modern grant, or it may arise by implication of law. 

The doctrine of ‘‘ Prescription ’’ was founded on a rule that 
if a man and his ancestors used or enjoyed a right peaceably, 
and continuously from time immemorial he was deemed to 
become the owner by prescription. Usage suppositionally 
dated from the time of the coronation of Richard I (1189), but 
by a common law rule if a person used the right for twenty 
years he was deemed to have used it from time immemorial. 
This, however, was only a presumption which could be defeated 
by showing there was time within living memory when the 
right did not exist or that it was used by a written grant or 
verbal permission. 

The Prescription Act 1832 now governs appurtenant rights, 
and the period is 20 years for easements of light and for right 
of way. The right to light is an accessorial right enhancing 
the owner’s natural right of property and involving a corres- 
ponding diminution of his neighbour’s natural rights. It 
furnishes the owner with an additional benefit in respect of his 
building which the law would otherwise not bestow upon 
him, and diminishes the adjoining owner’s benefit pro- 
portionately. 

This right has a peculiarity in that it can only be incident to 
a building or artificial erection intended for a habitation ; the 
right cannot exist over land in its natural state. 

It has been decided it cannot exist over a timber yard and 
sawpit (Roberts v. Macord, 1832). It cannot exist over a 
garden (Potts v. Smith, 1868). 

The easement of light may be defined as the right to 
prevent the commission of a nuisance in respect of the enjoy- 
ment of a building intended for human occupation by a diminu- 
tion of natural light within that building. In short, it is no 
more than a right to protection from a particular form of 
nuisance. 

The law does not define the exact quantity of light to which 
an owner is entitled ; it does not give scientific data, but it has 
severe regard to practical utility. This may seem vague, but it 
is inevitable, because it would be impossible to lay down a 
standard applicable to the many and diverse cases which arise : 
there must be elasticity, and each case is decided upon its merits. 
First there is the uncertainty as to what amount of obstruction 
constitutes an actionable nuisance ; secondly, there is uncertainty 
as to whether injunction or damages is a proper remedy, 
but notwithstanding these, the good sense of juries directed by 
fair-minded judges may be relied upon for adequately pro- 
tecting rights on the one hand and against undue burdens 
upon the other. What amounts to nuisance is a reasonable 
question. Best, C.J. (Back v. Stacey, 1826), said : “‘ In order 
to give a right of action there must be a substantial privation of 
light sufficient to render the occupation of the house uncom- 
fortable and to prevent the plaintiff from carrying on his 
accustomed business on the premises as beneficially as he 
formerly did.” 

Tindall, C. J. (Parker v. Smith, 1832): The question is 
whether plaintiff has the same enjoyment now which he used 
to have before of light and air in the occupation of his house. 
It is not every possible, every speculative exclusion of light, 
which is the ground of an action ; but that which the law 
recognises is such a diminution of light as really makes the 
premises to a sensible degree less fit for the purposes of business. 
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Lord Macnaghten (Home and Colonial Stores, 1904). 
‘The right of a person whe is owner or occupier of a building 
with windows, privileged as ancient lights, in regard to the pro- 
tection of the light coming to those windows, is a purely legal 
right. It is an easement belonging to the class known as 
negative easements. It is nothing more nor less than the right 
to prevent the owner or occupier of an adjoining tenement 
from building or placing upon his own land anything which 
has the effect of illegally obstructing or obscuring the light of 
the dominant tenement.’’ In the same case Lord Davey said : 
‘** According to both principle and authority, I am of opinion 
that the owner or occupier of the dominant tenement is entitled 
to the uninterrupted access through his ancient windows of a 
quantity of light, the measure of which is what is required for 
the ordinary purposes of inhabitancy or business of the tene- 
ment according to the ordinary notions of mankind.” 

These judicial dicta may suggest the propositions, first, that 
interference must amount to a nuisance ; and, secondly, there is 
a nuisance if the interference or obstruction results in a depriva- 
tion of light so that the dominant owner or occupier has not 
sufficient light according to the ordinary notions of mankind 
for the ordinary purposes of inhabitancy or business of the 
dominant tenement when all the surrounding circumstances 
have been taken into consideration. 

To support an action it must be proved there has been, or 
will be, an obstruction or diminution to the amount of light 
previously enjoyed, but this must amount to unlawful inter- 
terence. The question is not, however, how much light has 
been obstructed, but whether the dominant owner or occupier 
has cufficient light left according to the proper standard and 
measure-—if he has, no wrong has been occasioned. There 
must be a comparison between the light originally enjoyed and 
what is ultimately proposed, and other circumstances must also 
be considered, such as light from other sources, and it may be 
from sources where no right to light is maintainable, though 
such light should, as a broad principle, be ignored. 

Again, some regard must be given to the actual use which the 
light supplies : where the business of a watchmaker or artist 
is carried on a higher standard of light may be required than 
tor, say, a public house. On the other hand, if the dominant 
owner cares to use a well-lighted room for storage or lumber, 
the Courts may still protect his right to a greater amount of 
light than he actually requires. It would appear that a true 
guide is the question as to what are the ordinary purposes to 
which the premises are apparently adapted (Colls v. Home and 
Colonial Stores, 1904). The dominant owner cannot by his 
own act without consent increase the burden of the servitude 
imposed by the easement upon the servient tenement; or, as 
Bray, J. (Ambler v. Gordon, 1905) : ‘‘ If a right to special light 
be capable of acquisition without his knowledge, the servient 
»wner cannot know his position, and if he has notice of some 
special light being required for his neighbour’s business, he 
cannot measure the extent with any exactitude.’”’ Or, as Lord 
Davey said (Colls v. Home and Colonial Stores) : “‘ It would be 
contrary to the principles of law relating to easements that the 
burden on the servient tenement should be increased or varied 
from time to time at the will of the owner of the dominant 
tenement. The easement is for the access of light to the 
building, andif the building retains its substantial identity, or 
if the ancient lights retain their substantial identity, it does not 
seem to depend on the use which is made of the chambers in it 
or to be varied by any alteration which may be made in the 
internal structure of it.”’ This point may probably be 
summed up by saying that consideration may be given to a 
claim for more than the ordinary amount of light, provided it 
has been enjoyed for upwards of twenty years, and provided 
further that the owner of the servient tenement had know- 
ledge of this extraordinary user. Locality of the premises is 
another circumstance which may have a bearing upon con- 
sideration of a case. Lord Cranworth (Clark v. Clark, 1865): 
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‘* Much must turn on the nature and locality of the windows the 
supply of light to which has been interfered with. Persons 
who live in towns, and more especially in large cities, cannot 
expect to enjoy continually the same unobstructed volumes of 
light and air as fall to the lot of those who live in the country. 
The steady spread of buildings in and around large towns 
gradually but surely obstructs some of the light and air which 
the houses in the interior of the place formerly enjoyed, and in 
estimating the damage occasioned, it must be remembered 
cases arise in large and populous cities.” The difference 
between town and country is appreciable to the dweller in 
cities, but would the possessor for twenty years of a house on 
the edge of a town be at liberty to restrain his neighbour from 
building near him because he had enjoyed those amenities for 
so long ? 

There used to be a sort of idea that if the proposed rebuilding 
was kept within an angle of 45° all would be well, no obstruction 
would be caused to the dominant owner’s lights, and in some 
ot the Metropolitan Building Acts this standard has been 
adopted. In 1866, Stuart, V. C. (Beadel v. Perry) granted a 
mandatory injunction in effect ordering the defendant to remove 
so much of his wall as offended against the principle that the 
height of the servient house ought not to exceed the distance 
between that tenement and the dominating tenement. 

On the ground that Metropolitan Legislation had recognised 
a 45° rule, the Bench in the ’seventies was inclined to admit 
prima facie that this was a basis of computation for a material 
injury. It is difficult to appreciate why this 45° line was 
recognised, because it might be said with equal force that an 
angle of 634° is also adopted in Metropolitan Legislation 
affecting light and circulation of air, and to-day’s practice may 
broadly be stated, that is, for friendly negotiation, a compromise 
between these two. In a case decided 12 July 1926 by Russell,J. 
(Hortons Estate, Ltd., v. Beattie, Ltd.), it was stated that the 
standard as to the amount of light required to be left so as to 
prevent a nuisance is an absolute one, and therefore if an 
obstruction to an ancient light renders a room inadequately 
lighted and causes an actionable nuisance, the obstruction does 
not cease to be actionable because the room is situate in a 
manufacturing town. His Lerdship, granting the plaintiffs 
an injunction to restrain the defendants from erecting their 
building so as to cause nuisance or legal obstruction to ancient 
lights on the ground floor, also made an order on defendants 
to pull down so much of their new building as exceeded 
23 feet 6 inches in height. The defendants proposed to erect 
a building 42 feet 6 inches high, 15 feet away from plaintiff’s 
building, which would deprive plaintiff of all direct light from 
the south, and the new building was erected to a height of 
30 feet. The interesting point as to locality was brought up, 
and his Lordship aptly remarked : ‘‘ The human eye requires as 
much light for comfortable reading or sewing in Darlington 
Street, Wolverhampton, as in Mayfair.”” The case was one 
where damages would be no proper recompense to the dominant 
owner, so an injunction and mandatory injunction to demolish 
were issued. The servient owner proposed to build at an 
angle of some 70° and the judgment reduced this to an approxi- 
mate 55°. 

The doctrine of Prescription has already been mentioned and 
is governed by the Prescription Act, 1832 (2 and 3 William IV, 
Chap. 71). This is “an Act for shortening the Time of 
Prescription in certain cases,’ and the preamble says : 
““ Whereas the expression ‘ time immemorial or time whereof 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary ’ is now by the 
law of England in many cases considered to include and denote 
the whole period of time from the reign of King Richard the 
First, whereby the title to matters that have been long enjoyed 
is sometimes defeated by shewing the commencement of such 
enjoyment which is in many cases productive of inconvenience 
and injustice; for remedy thereof be it enacted.’”’ Then 
Section 3 goes on: “‘ and be it further enacted that when the 
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access and use of light to and for any dwelling house, workshop 
or other building shall have been actually enjoyed therewith 
for the full period of twenty years without interruption the 
right thereto shall be deemed absolute and indefeasible any 
local usage or custom to the contrary notwithstanding unless 
it shall appear that the same was enjoyed by some consent or 
agreement expressly made or given for that purpose by deea 
or writing.” 

In the previous Section of the Act, which refers to easements 
of common watercourses and such like, the Crown is bound ; 
but this is not so under Section 3, which refers to light. An 
interesting case arose upon this point in 1893 (Wheaton vz. 
Maple) and came before Lindsay, L.J. In July 1852 plaintiff 
purchased freehold land and built thereon two houses. In 
September, 1892, defendants surrendered a Crown lease 
which they had purchased a year earlier and which had been 
granted in 1826. This lease was surrendered in consideration 
of a new lease, and a condition was that new buildings shoulu 
be erected. The demolition of the old premises was com- 
menced and plaintiff brought action for an injunction to 
restrain the erection of the new and larger premises, and he 
contended he had acquired an indefeasible right against 
defendants as lessees and also against the Crown as rever- 
sioner. Lindsay, L.J.,held (1) Prescription Act, 1832 (Chap. 
71), Secticn 2, did not apply to an easement of light; (2) 
Section 3, which applied to light, did not bind the Crown: 
(3) under the circumstances no lost grant of light could be 
presumed as against the Crown or its lessees ; (4) as plaintitt 
could not establish a right against the Crown as reversioner 
he could not establish a right against the lessees, inasmuch 
as an easement, if acquired by prescription either at common 
law or under the statute, must be absolute and not for a term 
of years. The following section, No. 4, states ‘‘ That each of 
the respective periods of years hereinafter mentioned shall be 
deemed and taken to be the period next before some suit or 
action wherein the claim or matter to which such period may 
relate shall have been or shall be brought into question and 
that no act or other matter shall be deemed to be an interruption 
within the meaning of this statute unless the same shall have 
been or shall be submitted to or acquiesced in for one year 
after the party interrupted shall have had or shall have notice 
thereof and of the person making or authorising the same to 
be made.” 

This section read in conjunction with Section 3 shows that 
if there has been enjoyment of light for nineteen years and 
some months the Court will not assist the person enjoying 
the light by protecting that enjoyment, even although there 
cannot possibly be a statutory interruption, insomuch as before 
any obstruction has subsisted for a year the statutory period 
of enjoyment will have elapsed (Battersea, Lord, v. Com- 
missioners of Sewers, 1895), and this is the case even although 
the twenty years period elapses during the continuance of the 
action (zbid.). 

The word “ interruption’’ occurs in both Sections Nos. 
3 and 4 and has the same meaning in both as defined by Section 
4. It will be observed there are several essentials which must 
co-exist in order that there may be interruption sufficient to 
defeat a claim. First there must be actual obstruction of the 
light ; secondly, there must be acquiescence or submission to 
the obstruction, and this involves the essential fact that the 
party interrupted must have had notice not only of the actual 
interruption but of the person making or authorising it; and 
thirdly, the obstruction thus acquiesced in must continue for 
a year. 

The obstruction must be of such a nature that it is an effective 
discontinuance of the enjoyment; intermittent or fluctuating 
obstruction, such as might be afforded by tarpaulins subject 
to be blown down or requiring renewal or refixing, would not 
satisfy the requirement. Thus a pile of packing cases varying 
in height would not satisfy (Presland v. Bingham, 1889). 
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Payment in the nature of rent for the enjoyment of light 
does not constitute an interruption (Plasterers Co. v. Parish 
Clubs Co., 1851), nor does the unity of the possession of two 
tenements. The second essential ‘‘ acquiescence ’’ implies 
notice, and the onus is on the servient owner to show this has 
existed ; the dominant owner is not to be charged with 
acquiescing because he does not take steps to demolish the 
obstruction or commence action (Benison v. Cartwright, 
1864). 

As a right to light may be created by the express act of 
parties it may also be released by act of parties ; to operate 
legally it must necessarily be by deed, but where the right 
subsists only on equitable grounds it would appear such a 
right may be extinguished or varied by the express act of 
parties without the formality of a deed. 

So also it has been said an easement of light may be extin- 
guished by statute, as where corporations or persons invested 
with statutory powers for carrying out works affecting the 
easement in question, generally as a broad proposition it may 
be said the dominant owner is entitled to compensation for the 
loss of his appurtenant right. 

The question is one for consideration having regard to 
the provisions of the statute under which the claim is made. 
Difficult points sometimes arise in considering implied 
extinguishment or variation in a light easement ; the easement 
may have been brought into being by an express grant, by 
implication of law, or by 20 years user, and alterations are 
proposed to the dominant tenement ; it may be pulled down, 
destroyed by fire, the windows may be altered in plane, in 
size or in shape, or in many other ways ; upon these happen- 
ings questions of implied release or variation may arise, all 
with respect to the dominant tenement. 

The fundamental principle is the rule that the law is regulated 
by the presumed intention of the parties. In the case of 
obstruction to avoid the acquiring of an easement the servient 
owner is protected, so in this case under discussion the obverse 
obtains and it is the protection of the dominant owner we have 
to consider. His intention is ascertainable from surrounding 
circumstances. Direct evidence of his intention is not admis- 
sible ; he will not be heard to say “‘ I intended to preserve my 
right to light’’ or ‘* I intended only te abandon it to a certain 
extent.”’ Plans, however, are admissible to show at the time 
the alterations were made whet the intentions of the dominant 
owner or his predecessor in title were; so also are plans showing 
that the scheme was modified so as to preserve the identity 
of the new with the old windows. 

But there is a further element more difficult to define, 
namely, how far and in what manner the conduct of the 
dominant owner was brought home to the servient owner ; 
that is, how transparent were his actions to the reasonable 
observation of the owner of the servient tenement ; for instance, 
if a man pulls down his house and rebuilds it so that a blank 
wall having all the appearance of permanence stands where 
windows originally were, intention to abandon rights will be 
more readily presumed than if the new structure is obviously 
of a purely temporary character. 

Internal alterations, again, of the dominant tenement have 
no bearing upon the question, but external variations which 
from their nature are obviously apparent will carry great 
weight. 

Whatever effect alterations to the dominant tenement 
may have with regard to the right to light, it is perfectly clear 
that if there be any effect at all it must be in one direction only, 
and that is not to increase the burden put upon the servient 
tenement by the easement. This is strictly in consonance 
with the well recognised principle that the dominant owner 
may not increase the burden of the servitude. 

The right to a light easement is the right to protection from 
a particular form of nuisance. It is the right to prevent the 
servient owner doing anything which causes a nuisance to 
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the dominant tenement by diminishing the light. It is not a 
right to the continuance of all the light which came to the 
tenement prior to the obstruction. The right does not 
extend to a stream of light to the window space, but of a right 
to prevent the diminution of light within the building. This 
may be difficult to grasp, but it leads to the consideration of the 
relationship of the window to the easement. 

The test of the nuisance is the diminution of light within 
the room and not the diminution of the light rays to the 
window ; the rays or cone of light may in fact be greatly 
diminished by an obstruction, yet the room may remain well 
lighted. In a case a few vears ago (1907) (1906, Ankerson v. 
Connelly), an old shed with a window overlooking the alleged 
servient tenement has existed for over 20 years but during 
that time the shed had ample light from one of its sides. which 
was open and received light over the alleged dominant tene- 
ment: in the view of the Court of Appeal (1907, 1 Chan. 
678 at p. 684) no action would have been maintainable in 
respect of any interference with the light coming to the shed 
window. 

On the other hand, it is obvious the window must have 
some bearing upon the extent of the right, because it is the 
only normal aperture whereby natural light does enter a 
building. Windows are the apparent and outward signs of 
the existence of an easement; consequently if a man by his 
own act destroys the means of enjoying his easement and 
thereby indicates his intention to abandon it, the law holds 
that the right is extinguished and that the servient tenement 
is released trom the burden. This is true, but not when the 
owner of the dominant tenement simply pulls down his 
building with a view to a re-erection, nor is it essential to 
commence rebuilding at once. The lapse of time is, however, 
an important element to be studied when abandonment is 
under consideration. There is no hard and fast rule; it has 
been said that twenty years’ abandonment may be taken as 
conclusive, but a much shorter period may suffice when other 
circumstances are considered to contribute. 

It may he said, however, that a rebuilding designed not to 
enjoy the easement works as an effectual extinguishment—that 
is, if the building is of a permanent character. 

Where the windows are blocked up the presumption in 
favour of abandonment is not so strong, and the nature of the 
blocking up is an important factor. It is not only what the 
dominant owner intended, but what impression his acts 
have upon the reasonable minded servient owner. In Stokoe 
v. Singers, 1857, a long time ago the ancient windows of a 
warehouse had been blocked up some twenty years previously 
with rubble and plaster. The windows were secured on the 
outside by iron bars, which remained so that to a spectator 
it was obvious there had been windows there. The servient 
owner was about to build when the dominant owner opened 
up the windows. The servient owner obstructed them by 
erecting a hoarding and the dominant owner brought action 
for obstruction, and it was held by the jury that the dominant 
owner did not so close up his light as to lead the servient owner 
to a reasonable belief that the right to light had been per- 
manently abandoned nor to manifest an intention to per- 
manently abandon his right. 

Complex questions arise, when a dominant owner rebuilds his 
windows differently from the original ones, as to whether the 
right has gone altogether, or whether it remains intact, or 
modified. In the recent case of Colls v. Home and Colonial 
Stores, Ltd. (1904, A.C. 179), many earlier cases were re- 
viewed, and it was decided that the question of identity 
between the original and new windows is no longer of great 
consequence. 

Formerly the slightest infringement was regarded as wrong- 
ful interference ; now the blocking up of a portion of the light 
does not, as such, give right of action. To-day indeed a very 
considerable encroachment may be made, and yet no wrong 
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committed ; the evil lies in the deprivation of light and not in 
the actual obstruction of rays. Action can only be built safely 
on such a diminution that nuisance arises. 

This implies certain limits which may be described, for want 
of a better term, as zones of abstinence, which represent the 
maximum burden upon the servient tenement. This zone 
differs in each individual case; it varies with the situation, 
size, number and shape of the windows ; it will be more 
extensive where there are several windows and where those 
on the ground floor of the dominant tenement than where 
they are on a higher floor. The Colls case showed that by 
increasing the area of the window space the zone of abstin- 
ence is diminished, although previously it was thought the 
increase in size of a window increased the burden. The 
increase of window area reduces the susceptibility of the 
room to a light nuisance; the means of obtaining light is 
increased, therefore the servient owner may build closer to 
it without interference. 

It will be admitted that the dominant owner cannot increase 
the extent of the zone of abstinence; where therefore the 
dominant owner has rebuilt with windows so situate that they 
are not served by the former zone of abstinence he might 
reasonably be held to have abandoned his privilege. 

In other words, if the dominant tenement is rebuilt per- 
manently with windows beyond the original zone of abstinence 
the servient owner may with some assurance decide that the 
original right has gone for ever. 

Although the dominant owner cannot increase the zone of 
abstinence, he may still have a right over that part of the window 
area which was originally served by his easement so that the 
servient owner may be held to have regard to that portion, but 
to that portion only. 

The dominant owner may in period of time acquire a right 
to the enlarged windows and more so if it be claimed that 
he did not seek to sacrifice his original rights but only to add 
to them by lapse of time. 

The onus of establishing the identity or substantial identity 
of the new with the old windows is upon the party who seeks 
to maintain the right to the light, as James, L.J., said (Fowler 
vw. Walker, 51 L.J. Ch. 443 at p. 444), ‘‘ A man who wants to 
claim a right of this kind is bound to show and prove to the 
satisfaction of the Court that some particular part of the new 
window represents some substantial part of the old window.” 

In this particular case three cottages enjoying ancient lights 
had been pulled down some ten years prior to the action and 
a large warehouse containing three large windows built on the 
site ; although it was admitted small parts of the new windows 
might occupy portions of the space of the original lights, the 
Court of Appeal dismissed an action for obstruction of light 
on the ground that there was no evidence upon which the 
Court could rely to establish the substantial identity of the 
new windows with the old. 

In another case (1892, Pendarves v. Monro) North, J., refused 
to grant an interim injunction in the absence of any plan 
showing the comparative positions of the old and the new 
windows, the premises having been rebuilt twenty years prior 
to the action. This case shows the importance of preserving 
testimony as to the position of privileged windows when it is 
intended to rebuild and to take advantage of the former enjoy- 
ments. The Prescription Act does not mention either windows 
or apertures, and it might be said the right is to the light whether 
it comes through one window or many, or they may be altered 
from time totime. Such aconstruction would have the absurd 
development that an owner who had enjoyed light for nineteen 
years on his fourth floor, to close that window and open others 
on his ground floor and then in a year or two afterwards 
claim protection for his new windows. The statute, however, 
has never been so construed, and the decisions tend to confirm 
the view that some similarity in the positions of the windows 
during the prescriptive period is essential; when a right of 
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light has been infringed the person entitled to the possession 
or occupation of the dominant tenement or the owner of it 
may either himself abate the nuisance or may proceed to his 
remedy by action. 

There are two ways, said Lord Coke (Baten’s case, 1638), 
to redress a nuisance : one by action and in that he shall recover 
damages and have judgment that the nuisance shall be re- 
moved, cast down or abated as the case requires ; or the party 
aggrieved may enter and abate the nuisance himself.” 

To enter upon neighbouring premises to abate nuisance by 
removing the obstruction is no wrong ; neither does it constitute 
a trespass, either for entry or abatement. But the party who 
adopts this method must proceed cautiously. He ought first 
to give notice that his right to light has been infringed and 
that the obstruction, in so far as it causes a nuisance, must be 
removed. Secondly, he must avoid doing unnecessary damage, 
and if there are two ways of removing the nuisance it must be 
done in the manner which will cause least damage. Sometimes 
this method is most efficacious, sometimes it is one wisely 
avoided. It depends upon circumstances, and most particularly 
upon the nature of the hoarding and whether there is yet time 
to bring action. When action is contemplated the relief may 
be by way of damages or an injunction to restrain, or both 
combined. Damages is a money payment as restitution for 
a wrong done to the dominant owner. The amount has a 
relation to the loss suffered and may be nominal or substan- 
tial. 

Injunctions are (1) either interim or interlocutory, or (2) per- 
petual. They may be either prohibitive or mandatory ; an 
interim injunction is in the nature of a temporary order to 
secure the maintenance of the status quo until the time of 
trial. A perpetual injunction is of the nature of a final order 
where the plaintiff has established his right and the Court pro- 
tects that right from violation. A prohibitive injunction is an 
order forbidding the commission of some acts or series of 
acts. A mandatory injunction is an order directing the com- 
mission of an act, such as removal of an offending part of a 
building. A mandatory injunction, although granted at final 
trial of an action, is not perpetual in so far that it is not con- 
tinuous in its effect, as a perpetual injunction is. 

Obstructions to light may be of two kinds : one, that of hoard- 
ing or screen erected with the view to ascertain the effect of 
some building or to effect a statutory interruption ; secondly, 
this may consist of permanent building. ‘Temporary obstruc- 
tions are quickly completed and their degree of interference 
with light soon ascertained, whereas with permanent building 
the effect is more gradually realised. 

It may be said that an obstruction to light is in general a 
continuing wrong and damages may not afford an adequate 
remedy. In such case a mandatory injunction ordering the 
removal of the obstruction is the proper remedy, but if the 
mischief has already been done, and irretrievably done, damages 
appropriate to the loss or wrong is the only remedy remaining. 
A mandatory injunction may be said to be retrospective in so 
far as it applies to demolition or removal of something which 
offends, but where only a screen has been erected the oppor- 
tunity arises for the party injured to commence proceedings 
for relief. If a permanent building is becoming evident time 
should not be lost in taking the necessary proceedings, or the 
case may be prejudiced and a mandatory injunction refused on 
the ground of acquiescence or delay because a wrongful 
obstruction to light does not as such entitle the injured party to 
a mandatory injunction. 

The principles upon which the Courts act cannot be said to 
be hard and fast, and it must be remembered there is a power 
to award damages in lieu of injunction though prima facie the 
wronged party is entitlea to his injunction ; this may be merely 
interim or interlocutory, preventing further obstruction until 
such time as the case may come to trial ; this may be granted 
before actual obstruction has been commenced. The onus 
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will lie on the party making application to establish the fact 
that the building will cause interference with plaintiff’s legal 
right, and he must accord with the practice of the Court to 
require a plaintiff to be answerable to defendant for such 
damages as may be incurred by suspension of the building 
works, if eventually he fails to establish his claim. 

The Court will have regard to the inconveniences of both 
sides as well as of their respective rights. 

Sometimes a building owner hastens on the work of com- 
pletion as if to strengthen his case for damages instead of 
injunction. Ina recent case (1891, Daniel v. Ferguson), where 
plaintiff obtained leave to serve notice of motion for an interim 
injunction with the writ which asked for relief by injunction, 
and the defendant after service of the notice of motion forth- 
with increased the number of men at work on the building 
with a view to a more speedy completion, Stirling, J., made an 
order for the removal of the offending wall, and the Court of 
Appeal dismissed the defendant’s appeal from this decision. 
Kay, L. J., said that whether the defendant turned out at the 
trial to be right or wrong a building erected under such circum- 
stances ought to be pulled down at once on the ground that 
the erection of it was an attempt to anticipate the order of the 
Court. 

In 1858 was passed the Chancery Amendment Act, commonly 
called Lord Cairn’s Act. This statute gave jurisdiction to 
award damages in addition to or in substitution for an injunc- 
tion in all cases where the Court had jurisdiction to entertain 
an application for an injunction against the commission or 
continuance of any w rongful act. 

The statute has been in part repealed, but this particular 
jurisdiction is still preserved. There is one broad principle 
which must be borne in mind, and that is: the Court will not 
recognise something in the nature of a forced sale or compulsory 
acquirement at a price oi his neighbour’s easement ; a servient 
owner is entitled to protection and may value his amenities at a 
higher value than the compensation afforded by damages—in 
other words “ The Court has always protested against the 
notion that it ought to allow a wrong to continue simply 
because the wrongdoer is able and willing to pay for the 
injury he may inflict.” 

Damages may, however, be given in lieu of injunction, and 
the rules laid down in Shelfer v. City of London Electric 
Lighting Co. are clear: (1) If the injury to the plaintiff’s legal 
right be small, (2) and is one which is capable of being esti- 
mated in money, (3) and is one which can be adequately 
compensated by a small money payment, (4) and the case is 
one in which it would be oppressive to the defendant to grant 
an injunction, then damages in substitution for an injunction 
may be given. There may also be cases in which, though these 
four requirements exist, the defendant, by his conduct—as 
for instance hurrying up his building so as to avoid an injunc- 
tion or otherwise acting with a reckless disregard to the 
plaintiff’s right—has disentitled himself from asking damages 
to be assessed in lieu of injunction. An interesting case under 
this Act was decided in 1924 (Slack v. Leeds Co-operative 
Society.) 

Plaintiff brought action against defendant society for an 
injunction and damages in respect of an alleged obstruction of 
ancient lights. Romer, J., found that the defendants’ buildings 
when completed would cause an actionable obstruction to 
plaintiff’s lights, but that no such obstruction had as yet taken 
place, and he expressed his opinion that the interference with 
the plaintiff’s legal rights when the building was completed 
would be small and could be adequately compensated by 
damages, but held contrary to his own opinion that he was 
bound by the opinion of the Court of Appeal in Dreyfus wv. 
Peruvian Guano Co., 1889) that there was no jurisdiction under 
Lord Cairn’s Act to give damages in lieu of an injunction where 
the injurv was threatened but had not been sustained, and he 
therefore granted an injunction. The Court of Appeal, without 
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going into the merits of the case, by a majority upheld the view 
that the Court had no jurisdiction in such a case to award 
damages in lieu of an injunction. 

The House of Lords by a majority reversed this decision and 
remitted the case to the Court of Appeal to deal with it on its 
merits. 

Held that the findings of Romer, J., brought the case within 
the “‘ good working rule ” suggested by A. L. Smith, L.J., in 
Shelfer v. City of London Lighting Co., 1895, as that which 
might guide the Court in exercising the discretion given it by 
Lord Cairn’s Act to award damages in lieu of an injunction, 
that that was still the rule to be adopted by the Court as a 
guide and was not affected by anything that was decided in 
Colls v. Home and Colonial Stores 1904. 

Held therefore that there being evidence to support the 
findings of Romer, J., the injunction granted by him contrary 
to his own opinion ought to be discharged and in lieu thereof 
an enquiry directed as to damages. 

It would appear that any person entitled to possession of the 
dominant tenement may sue for wrongful interference with 
light ; persons interested in reversion or remainder may also 
sue, but the wrong done is primarily a wrong to the person 
whose enjoynient is thereby affected. 

The smallness of interest does not affect the right of action, 
though it may have some influence with the Court ; proceed- 
ings have even been successful at the instance of a yearly tenant, 
and injunction has been granted to lessees where the landlord 
has not been a party to the action, and a yearly tenant whose 
tenancy had expired but who had agreed for a renewal has been 
afforded protection. Even a weekly tenant joined with his 
landlord may obtain an injunction. 

On the other hand, an injunction was refused to a person who 
had agreed to purchase the dominant tenement but who had 
not as yet accepted the title. 

As a general rule the person who creates the obstruction 
wrongfully interfering with the light is the proper person to be 
sued ; normally this is the owner of the servient tenement. It 
sometimes happens, however, that the wrongdoer is a tenant, 
or it may be a contractor, and it is therefore of importance to 
make sure of the correct party before process is issued. It may 
be that a lease has been granted with power to build in a 
certain position. 

Again, a man who has wrongfully obstructed another’s 
light by raising an obstruction cannot avoid liability by selling 
the land with the obstruction upon it to a third party ; the 
original wrongdoer remains liable, even after he has parted 
with the servient tenement. 

The purchaser is also liable if upon request he fails to 
remove the obstruction (Penruddocks case, 1598). The 
request having been made is a necessary condition. 

Again, the continuance of a wrongful obstruction gives rise 
to a cause of action accruing de die in diem, so that if the servient 
owner liable for continuance dies, his executors or adminis- 
trators may be sued under the statute 3 and 4 William IV, 
Chap. 42, although the obstruction was erected more than six 
months before the servient owner’s death. 

Section 2 of this statute reads that : an action of trespass 
or trespass on the case as the case may be, may be maintained 
against the executors or administrators of any person deceased 
for any wrong committed by him in his lifetime to another in 
respect of his property real or personal so as such injury shall 
have been committed within 6 calendar months before such 
person’s death and so as such action shall be brought within 
6 calendar months after such executors or administrators 
shall have taken upon themselves the administration of the 
estate and effects of such person.” 

Sometimes a judge makes personal inspection of the premises 
concerned in a light claim. Order 50, Rule 4, of the Supreme 
Court says: “‘ It shall be lawful for any judge by whom any 
cause or matter may be heard or tried with or without a jury 














or before whom any cause or matter may be brought by way 
of appeal to inspect any property or thing concerning which 
any question may arise therein.” 

Lord Macnaghten (Abbot v. Holloway, 1904) pointed out 
in one case that a judge who performs the functions of both 
judge and jury cannot be expected to view the premises himself, 
even if he considers himself an expert on such matters, and 
Lord Westbury (Jackson v. Newcastle, 1864) put the point 
more clearly in saying, after he had inspected certain premises, 
he was by no means clear that such a course was one which 
a judge in a Court of Equity ought to adopt, and for this reason : 
a judge is bound to pronounce his decision according to the 
evidence before him, but his inspection of premises may 
bring him to a conclusion directly opposed to that which is 
established by the evidence, and the order will then ex facie 
proceed upon evidence which according to the weight of it 
would warrant and require a different conclusion from that 
which is embodied in the order It would seem a better pro- 
cedure that the Court, acting within its well recognised powers 
under Order 50, Rule 3, should appoint an architect or sur- 
veyor to inspect the premises and report to the Court. 

In Abbot v. Holloway (1904) the learned judge, who had 
personally inspected the premises, made by consent an order 
to refer the matter to an independent surveyor to determine 
whether the erection of the defendant’s building, having 
regard to the increased height thereof, would depreciate to 
any, and what, extent the value of plaintiffs’ premises ; the 
defendant to pay to the plaintiffs the sum, if any, so deter- 
mined. The surveyor to be agreed upon by the parties, or, 
in default, to be appointed by the judge and his fees to be 
borne by the parties equally. 

This case may be taken as indicating the most fair and 
reasonable procedure for the present-day requirements. 
Present-day practice is considerably influenced by the various 
decisions of the House of Lords case, Colls v. Home and 
Colonial Stores, 1904. In that case the many earlier cases 
were reviewed, and it was decided : 


1. Damages in many cases will prove an adequate remedy 
without an injunction. 

2. A person cannot, by converting and using his house in a 
special way or for a special purpose such as a photographic 
studio, increase the burden of the servient tenement. 

3. It is open to doubt whether a claim for a special amount 
of light for a special purpose can be sustained, but if so, it 
must be shown that such right has been enjoyed for the 
statutory period to the knowledge of the owner of the servient 
tenement. 

4. The diminution of light necessary to support an action 
must be such that the diminution amounts to a nuisance , 
the fact that the original amount of light is reduced will net 
support an action; there must be substantial deprivation, so 
as to render occupation ‘‘ uncomfortable’ according to the 
ordinary notions of mankind, or so as to interfere with the 
‘* beneficial use and occupation ”’ of a business premises. 


5. In considering whether a nuisance has arisen or will 
arise regard must be paid to light coming from other sources, 
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but it is questionable whether light other than ‘‘ Ancient’ 
light should be considered. 

6. The question of nuisance is one of fact for the judge or 
jury and should be looked at broadly having regard to all the 
surrounding circumstances. 

7. The question of locality having regard to nuisance or 
no nuisance is one which the Court must bear in mind ; the 
circumstances ruling in the country are different from those 
which would obtain in a busy city such as Leeds, where 
Slack’s case arose. 

8. There is no hard and fast rule of law such as the 45° 
angle which defines nuisance, but experience shows that if 
45° is left of light, and especially if there be good light reserved 
from other directions, there is no substantial injury. 

g. A dominant owner does not lose or restrict his right 
to light by non-user of his ancient lights or by not using the 
full measure of light which the law permits. 

The case of Semon & Co. v. Bradford Corporation, 1922. 
is one which has consolidated divergent views upon some 
points. Semon’s carried on business as woollen merchants 
and required a particularly good light for perching, examining 
and matching cloth. This they had enjoyed for many years 
in their north light six-storey building which had six windows 
on each floor. The building faced into a street 45 feet in 
width, and opposite to them the corporation proposed to 
erect a building 73 feet high facing part only of their building. 
Injunction was claimed to prevent the corporation causing 
nuisance, and it was stated that damages afforded no proper 
remedy. Mr. Justice Eve pointed out that plaintiffs’ premises 
are well lighted and unobstructed and the proposed building 
would cut off percentages of light values from certain windows. 
He elected to deal with four only, which were most directly 
affected, two on the ground floor and two on the first. He said, 
inter alia, ‘‘ The admitted sections establish beyond con- 
troversy a material interference with the direct light coming 
to each of the four windows under consideration, but no one 
doubts that the direct light reaching the front of each of these 
windows must be greatly reduced ; but if, in fact, the reduction 
is represented by surplus light, and if, notwithstanding the 
reduction, there remains a sufficiency of light for the plaintiffs, 
they do not establish an actionable nuisance simply by proving 
that the reduction is large.’”’ Witnesses appear to have 
assumed throughout that so substantial an interference with 
direct light could not co-exist with a continuing sufficiency 
for all reasonable requirements. The action was dismissed 
with costs, but during the hearing new methods of dealing 
with light problems by quantitative tests were discussed. 
The definition of sill light is the light available at the outside 
sill of the window from an unobstructed horizon ; the daylight 
factor a constant for any particular part of the room is the 
percentage of sill light which reaches that part. For a school- 
room 1 per cent. for the worst-lighted desk means adequate 
lighting. For clerical work above 0°4 is satisfactory, the light 
being measured 3 feet above the floor. In Semon v. Bradford 
case it was calculated that the factor for the worst position 
would be reduced from 1°5 to 0’8 per cent., a degree of illumina- 
tion considered adequate for the business of the plaintiffs. 
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Legal 


ARCHITECT’S LIABILITY FOR NEGLIGENCE. 


Mr. Justice Sankey recently delivered a considered 
judgment in the case of Wisbech Rural Council against 
Mr. Frank Ward, architect, where plaintiffs obtained 
judgment for £221 3s. The architect had been employed 
upon a housing scheme, and materials had been ordered 
from Government stocks, paid for by the Council and 
again paid for through the builders’ accounts. Counsel 
for defendant submitted : (1) The architect was in the 
position of a quasi arbitrator and therefore not liable for 
negligence. (2) That the action was premature because 
a final certificate had not been issued and a sum of £221 
11s. 8d. was due to the contractor under the wages clause 
of the Ministry’s contract, therefore there was no damage 
to plaintiffs. (3) A final certificate was contained in a 
document gone into by the parties to ascertain the exact 
position. (4) If defendant was negligent so also were 
plaintiffs in not keeping and checking their accounts. 
Mr. Justice Sankey dealt with these four points at length 
and a full report of his judgment is in the current Times 
Law Reports at the Institute Library. W.E. W. 





NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL. 
25 July 1927. 
BriTIsH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE. 

A very hearty vote of thanks was passed in favour 
of all those who offered hospitality and assisted in con- 
nection with the recent Conference. 

PRESENTATION OF GREEK VASE BY MR. GREVILLE 
MONTGOMERY (HON. ASSOCIATE). 

The Council accepted, with much pleasure, a Greek 
vase, probably of the fourth or fifth century B.c., pre- 
sented to the R.I.B.A. by Mr. Greville Montgomery, 
and expressed their cordial thanks to Mr. Montgomery 
for his generous gift. 


CoMITE PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL DES ARCHITECTES. 


The British Section of the C.P.I.A. was reconstituted 
as follows : 

Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Hon. D.Litt., 1 New 
Court, Temple, E.C.4. 

Sir John J. Burnet, R.A., R.S.A., Hon. LL.D., 1 Mon- 
tague Place, W.C.1. 

Lt.-Col. H. P. Cart de Lafontaine, O.B.E., 6 Gray’s 
Inn Place, W.C.1. 

Sir Banister Fletcher, F.S.A., 1 King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, E.C.4. 

Mr. H. M. Fletcher, M.A., 2 Gray’s Inn Square, 
W.C.1. 

Mr. Ian MacAlister, M.A., Secretary R.I.B.A. 

Professor C. H. Reilly, O.B.E., School of Architecture, 
University of Liverpool, Liverpool. 

Mr. Howard Robertson, 36 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 

Sir John W. Simpson, K.B.E., 3 Verulam Buildings, 
Gray’s Inn, W.C.1. 
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Sir Aston Webb, G.C.V.O., C.B., R.A., 19 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS AT AMSTERDAM. 

Lt.-Col. H. P. Cart de Lafontaine was appointed as 
the R.I.B.A. delegate at the International Congress 
to be held at Amsterdam from 20 August to 4 September 
1927. 

CONFERENCE OF PupLIC LIGHTING ENGINEERS AT 

BRIGHTON. 

Mr. J. L. Denman [4.] was appointed as the R.I.B.A. 
delegate at the Fourth Annual Meeting and Conference 
of the Institution of Public Lighting Engineers, to be 
held at Brighton from 12 to 15 September. 


COMPETITION FOR LEAGUE OF NATIONS BUILDING AT 
GENEVA. 

It was decided to make arrangements for holding an 
exhibition at the R.!.B.A. of the designs submitted by 
British competitors for the League of Nations Building 
at Geneva. 

BIRMINGHAM Civic CENTRE COMPETITION. 

It was decided to make arrangements for holding an 
exhibition at the R.I.B.A. of the designs submitted for 
the Birmingham Civic Centre Competition. 


STUDENTSHIP. 

The following Probationers were elected Students of 
the R.I.B.A. :— 

Alexander, Ellen Baker (University of Manchester). 

3ertram, William Raymond Boyd (Glasgow School of 
Architecture). 

Dallachy, John Eadie Waddel (Glasgow School of 
Architecture). 

Goldstraw, George Albert (University of Manchester). 

Highet, Graeme Ian Campbell (Architectural Associa- 
tion). 

King, Laurence Edward (University of London). 

MeNicol, William Hamilton (University of Man- 
chester). 

Smith, Meredith Saphir (Special Exemption). 

Tinker, Ruth Meryon (Architectural Association). 

Willis, Richard ffolliott (Architectural Associaticn). 

Woodrow, Alan (Architectural Association). 


REINSTATEMENT. 
The following ex-member was reinstated :— 
As Licentiate: George Frederick Miller. 
RESIGNATIONS. 
The following resignations were accepted with regret :— 
Aylwin Osborn Cave [F.] 
Wilfrid Gould Pidsley [A.] 
Alfred John Phillips [L.] 
APPLICATION FOR ELECTION AS SUBSCRIBER. 
One application was approved. 
APPLICATION FOR ELECTION AS  LICENTIATE UNDER 
Section III (f) oF THE SUPPLEMENTAL CHARTER OF 1925. 


One application was approved. 
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THE CUBING OF BUILDINGS. 

It will be remembered that on account of the wide 
diveryencies in the systems at present employed by 
architects for the cubing of buildings, the Practice Stand- 
ing Committee decided to draw up standard methods 
of measurement for the guidance of members of the 
Institute. 

In addition to the general advantages to be gained 
from the cubing of buildings by standard methods, their 
application would— 

(1) Simplify the comparison of approximate estimates 
of cost; and 

(2) Ensure that the cubic contents of buildings sub- 
mitted in architectural competitions were all calculated 
on the same basis. 

In order that the Committee should receive as much 
assistance as possible in the pursuance of its purpose, 
Members of the Institute were requested in May, 1924, 
to fill in and returr to the Secretary the following two 
forms :— 

(a) A Questionnaire ; and 

(b) A Schedule. 

While the Committee regret that so small a proportion 
of members furnished the information asked for, they 
acknowledge the assistance which they have derived from 
such Questionnaires as were returned. ‘The data con- 
tained in the Schedule (6), however, was not complete 
enough to be of value. 

A Sub-Committee appointed by the Practice Standing 
Committee have devoted much care to the scrutiny and 
analysis of the returns which have been of considerable 
value to the Committee in formulating the Standard 
Methods of Computation here set forth. 

No. 1. LENGTH AND WIDTH MEASUREMENTS. 

To be taken between the outer faces of the walls. 

No. 2. HEIGHT MEASUREMENT. 

To be taken from the top of the concrete foundation 
to (in the case of a pitched roof) : 

a line midway between the point of intersection of the 

outer surfaces of wall and roof, and the apex ; or 
(in the case of a fat roof): 

a height of 2 feet above the roof. 

In the case of a Mansard roof, its cubic contents are to 
be calculated separately. 

No. 3. PROJECTIONS, 

After measuring the main structure an additional cube 
is to be made for the following projections :— 

(a) Porches. 

(b) Bays and Oriels. 

(c) Turrets and Fléches. 

(d) Dormers. 

(e) Chimney Stacks. 

(f) Lantern Lights. 

(g) Terraces and External Steps. 


The Committee hope that the foregoing rules of pro- 
cedure will be adopted for recent and current work, and 
the results entered upon the form inserted in the present 
issue of the Journal. If this is done and the form is 
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returned to the Secretary of the R.I.B.A., a valuable 
source of information will become available, from which 
classified data can be published from time to time for the 
benefit of members. 


REGULATIONS FOR SKETCHING AND 

MEASURING PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN 

VARIOUS COUNTRIES IN EUROPE. 

The following précis of information received from 
R.I.B.A. Honorary Corresponding Members with refer- 
ence to the regulations for sketching and measuring 
public buildings in the various countries in Europe has 
been prepared by the Board of Architectural Education. 
The précis will in future be printed in the R.I.B.A. 
Kalendar and in the R.I.B.A. Travelling Card for the 
information of those proceeding abroad. 


R.I.B.A. TRAVELLING CARD. 

France.——A special permit must be obtained from the 
Direction des Beaux-Arts, Commission des Monuments 
Historiques, in France. An application for a special permit 
must be accompanied by a letter from the British Embassy 
in Paris, to which the R.I.B.A. Travelling Card should be 
produced. 

Austria—The Federal Monuments Committee, 1, Auers- 
pergstr, Vienna VIII, will render every assistance to holders 
of the R.I.B.A. Travelling Card by giving letters of introduc- 
tion to the responsible authorities. 

Belgium.—Students should apply for permission to the Town 
Council of the town in which they wish to pursue their studies. 

Sweden.—Public buildings may be sketched and measured 
without any special permission from the authorities. 

Germany.—Students should apply to the British Embassy 
in Berlin for letters of introduction to the Ministry of Art 
who grant the necessary permits. 

Denmark .—Students should apply for permits to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction at Copenhagen. 

Switzerland.—Students should apply for permits to the Town 
Council of the town in which they wish to pursue their studies. 

Holland.—Students should apply to the Commission of Care 
for Monuments, The Hague, which will render every assistance 


to holders of the R.I.B.A. Travelling Card. 


Italy.—(a.) The Department of Antiquities and Fine Arts, 


Rome, grants free passes to students, permitting them to visit, 
free of charge, institutes of antiquities and arts. In order to 
obtain this free pass the student must produce a letter certify- 
ing that he is a bona-fide student of Architecture (this letter 
is not returned). If it is desired to obtain this pass, application 
should be made before leaving England. 

(6.) The student who wishes to sketch, measure, or photo- 
graph should obtain a letter of permission from the Director 
of Monuments in the particular district in which he happens 
to be working. ‘The British Consul in the district will furnish 
a letter to transmit to the local director upon production of 
the R.I.B.A. Travelling Card. 

Spain.—Students should apply for permits to the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts, Madrid, and should state in their applica- 
tions : 

. The names of the monuments they desire to study. 

. The kind of work they wish to carry out. 

. The number of students in the tour. 

. By whom they are accompanied (where applicable). 

Hungary.—There are no formalities, but students are 
advised to apply for permits from the Commission of Histor- 
ical Monuments, Budapest. 

Students should be prepared to produce other evidence of 
identity, e.g., their passports. 
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REGISTRATION AS PROBATIONER R.I.B.A. 

Attention is called to the fact that the Council of the 
R.I.B.A. has decided that after 31 December 1928 no 
one shall be registered as a Probationer unless that 
person has passed one of the recognised public examina- 
tions in the required subjects. 

A list of the Examinations recognised may be obtained 
free at the R.I.B.A. 

PARTY WALL AND OTHER AWARDS. 

The Practice Standing Committee requests members 
to note that recent legislation may necessitate a registra- 
tion of documents in addition to stamping. The Land 
Charges Act 1925 now requires that where an owner 
of property by agreement or award restricts the user of 
or creates a right over any land (not being a legal ease- 
ment) such agreement or award must, to ensure its validity 
against all parties, be registered under Clause No. 10 of 
the Land Charges Act, or alternatively in the case of 
registered land by entering a caution under Section 
No. 59 of the Land Registration Act 1925. 

The Practice Standing Committee has obtained 
counsel’s opinion on this matter, and this may be seen 
by members at the Secretary’s office on request. It is 
suggested that a useful working clause might be drafted 
from the following :— 

(a) ‘‘ These presents shall be registered, at the sole 
cost of the Building Owner, as a land charge under the 
Land Charges Act 1925,” or 

(b) ‘‘ These presents shall be registered, at the sole 
cost of the Building Owner, against the registered titles 
of any of the Parties herein to the land aforesaid under 
the Land Registration Act 1925.” 

W. E. Watson, 
Hon. Secretary, 
Practice Standing Committee. 


THE ARCHITECTS’, ENGINEERS’ AND SUR- 
VEYORS’ DEFENCE UNION, LIMITED. 

Members of the R.I.B.A. practising in Great Britain 
or Northern Ireland are eligible to apply for member- 
ship of the Union. The annual subscription is 
{3 13s. 6d., which includes the insurance premium 
in respect of the policy issued by the Cornhill Insur- 
ance Co., Ltd., affording individual protection up to 
amaximum of £5,000 under all sections of the policy 
during the period of insurance. The benefits include 
defence of actions against members for alleged pro- 
fessional negligence, slander or libel, the support of 
actions brought by members to defend their owner- 
ship of copyright, and for the recovery of professional 
fees, and the payment of litigation expenses. 

The Union was founded by members of the R.I.B.A. 
and was Incorporated in 1927. It is a separate body 
and has no claims upon the funds of the Institute, 
but its objects have the support of the Council of 
the R.I.B.A. 

The Secretary of the Union is Mr. C. McArthur 
Butler [L.], 28 Bedford Square, W.C.1 (Telephone : 
Museum 0942), from whom further particulars and 
forms can be obtained. 
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REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 
Communications on this subject should be sent 
direct to the Secretary of the R.I.B.A., Registration 
Committee, at 28 Bedford Square, W.C.1. Tele- 
phone: Museum 0942. 


ROOMS FOR ARBITRATIONS, ETC. 

Members requiring convenient accommodation for Arbitra- 
tions, Conferences, Committees, Lectures (Lantern if required) 
or other similar meetings, will find every facility available 
at the additional premises at 28 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
Telephone: Museum 0942. Enquiries should be made of 
Mr. C. McArthur Butler [L.], who has charge of the arrange- 
ments. 


CHARTERED ARCHITECTS LODGE OF 
FREEMASONS. No. 3244. 

The regular meetings of this Lodge are held at the Holborn 
Restaurant on the second Wednesday in November (Installa- 
tion), January, March and May. A Royal Arch Chapter is 
attached to the Lodge and meets at the same place on the 
second Wednesday in October (Installation), December and 
February. The Secretary of both these bodies is Mr. C. 
McArthur Butler, 28 Bedford Square, W.C.1 (Telephone: 
Museum 0942), from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 


R.I.B.A. STATUTORY EXAMINATIONS, 
BUILDING SURVEYING. 

The R.I.B.A. Statutory Examinations for the office of 
District Surveyor under the London Building Acts, of 
Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, will be held 
at the R.I.B.A., London, on 19, 20 and 21 October 1927. 

Applications for admission to the Examinations, accom- 
panied by the fee of £3 3s., must be received at the 
R.I.B.A. not later than Monday, 3 October 1927. 

Full particulars of the Examinations and application 
forms can be obtained from the Secretary R.I.B.A. 


Notices 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class, are reminded that if they wish to 
take advantage of the election to take place on 5 December 
1927, they should send the necessary nomination forms 
to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., not later than 1 October 1927. 


LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section IV, Clause 4 (b) and (cii), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and 
desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain 
full particulars on application to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply 
for nomination. 


R.I.B.A. KALENDAR, 1927-28. 

The Kalendar for the coming session is now in course 
of preparation. Change of address, etc., should be 
notified to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
W.1, as soon as possible. 
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Competitions 


PROPOSED PUBLIC HALL CHAGFORD, 
DEVON. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competition are not in accordance with the Regu- 
lations of the R.I.B.A. ‘The Competitions Committee are 
in negotiation with the promoters in the hope of securing 
an amendment. In the meantime Members are advised 
to take no part in the competition. 


HERNE BAY URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 

Designs are invited for the erection of municipal 
buildings and business premises on a prominent site at 
Herne Bay. The President of the R.I.B.A. has nomi- 
nated Professor A. E. Richardson, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., to 
act as Assessor. Premiums—£150, £100, £50. Printed 
conditions can be obtained from the Clerk to the Council, 
Westminster Bank House, Herne Bay. A deposit of one 
guinea is required for a set of the printed conditions, which 
will be returned upon the submission of a bona fide design. 
Last day for questions, 8 August, 1927. Designs to be 
sent in not later than 10 October, 1927. 


Members’ Column 


APPOINTMENT DESIRED 

F.R.I.B.A. wishes for appointment in which a long and varied 

experience may be of service. Box No. 2000. 
COMMENCEMENT OF PRACTICE 

Mr. SYLVESTER Jos. CASTELLINO [4.], with Mr. A. Elijah, has 
commenced practice in the firm name of Castellino & Elijah, at 
21, Kothari Building, Bunder Road, Karachi, and would be glad 
to receive trade catalogues. 

PRACTICE FOR SALE. 

ARCHITECT wishes to dispose of small established practice in large 
West-Country town. Business could be doubled by qualified 
Architect and Quantity Surveyor (London method) of good social 
position. Write in confidence to Box 5927, c/o The Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

SITUATIONS VACANT. 

ASSISTANT ARCHITECT required, to be suitably qualified, preference 
being given to candidates with accepted professional qualifications 
and aptitude for architectural design. Salary £425 per annum. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT required, to have suitable training and 
experience. Salary £225 per annum. 

For forms of application apply, enclosing stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope to Mr. F. Willey, F.R.1.B.A., 34 Old_Elvet, 
Duri.am. Last day for receiving applications, Wednesday, 5 October 
1927. 

LONDON ARCHITECT [F.] is open to take pupi! or advanced student 
into his office immediately for practical experience in town work of 
interest and educational value.—Apply Box 1297, c/o The Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

PARTNERSHIPS WANTED. 

A.R.1.B.A., A.M.T.P.I. (age 31) desires a partnership or a respon- 
sible position with a view thereto in a firm of architects of good 
standing either in Calcutta or Bombay. Varied experience for four 
years in various provinces of India and five years in England.— 
Apply Box 1397, The Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, 
W.x. 

F.R.I.B.A. (42), with wide London experience, and having small 
connection in large suburban town near London, wishes to join 
a firm of architects of good standing, with a view to partnership. 
Can place a small capital if required.—Apply Box No. 2517, c/o The 
Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


OFFICE AND STAFF TO BE SHARED. 
ARCHITECT and Surveyor, A.R.I.B.A., P.A.S.I1., with small 
practice and office in Westminster, is willing to discuss arrangement 
for sharing office and staff with another architect or surveyor simi- 
larly placed. Partnership might be considered later if mutually 
agreeable.—Apply Box No. 5727, cjo The Secretary, R.I.B.A 
9g Conduit Street, London, W.1. . ; 


SHARING OFFICE ACCOMMODATION. 
FELLOw of the Institute desires to meet another architect with 
a view to sharing office accommodation and running expenses,— 
pply Box 7474, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, 
oie 


OFFICE TO LET. 

F.R.I.B.A. wishes to let large light room on 1st floor in Gray’s 
Inn. Rent £85 per annum, including lighting and cleaning. Clerk 
available to answer callers and telephone. Share of clerk’s time 
for typing and tracing can be arranged if desired.—Apply Box 2427 
c/o The Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. i 


ROOM TO LET. 

ARCHITECT (F.R.I.B.A.) wishes to let large room adjoining Lin- 

coln’s Inn; rent £70 per annum, inclusive of light and heating, and 

fitted drawing table-—Reply Box 5331, c/o The Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
9 Conduit Street, London, W.1r. : 





THE A.B.S. INSURANCE AGENCY. 
MOTOR RISKS. 

The Architects’ Benevolent Society offers a safe motor 
insurance policy with low premiums and a prompt claims 
service. Comprehensive cover. Security. Write for 
prospectus, stating make of car, H.P., year and value, 
to the Secretary, A.B.S., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 

_ Every inquiry received has resulted in a completed 
insurance. 

The attention of members is drawn to the A.B.S. 
Insurance Dept. leaflet issued with the present JOURNAL. 





WARNING. 
Members are victimised from time to time by impostors 
who call upon or write to them claiming to be architects 
in distress. Members are strongly advised, before yield- 
ing to appeals of this character, to communicate with the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society (telephone: Mayfair 
0434). 
It is desired to point out that the opinions of 
writers of articles and letters which appear in the 
R.I.B.A. JOURNAL must be taken as the individual 
opinions of their authors and not as representative 
expression of the Institute. 


Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A., and crossed. 


Arrangements have been made for the supply of the R.I.B.A. 
JouRNAL (post free) to members of the Allied Societies who are 
not members of the R.I.B.A. at a specially reduced subscription 
of 12s. a year. Those who wish to take advantage of this 
arrangement are requested to send their names to the Secretary 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 
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